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Community Art 


The illustrations in the last three issues of the 
JOURNAL have been part of a presentation 
focused on elements in art. We hope to con- 
tinue that presentation in the future. For this 
issue of the JoURNAL, however, we interrupt 
the series to bring you works of art related to 
the Los Angeles convention. 

The convention arts session was partially 
planned to acquaint delegates with the de- 
velopment of community art centers in south- 
ern California. Leaders in this development 
came as guests to the session among them 
Millard Sheets, Director of the Los Angeles 
County Art Institute. A visit to the center 
marked a high spot in convention week for 
some of the delegates. A few examples of the 
works seen there are presented on the cover 
of this Journau. These illustrations will 
serve to give you a glimpse into the expanding 
adventure of creativity — creativity having 
artistic significance. True, few people are 
surprised now at the discovery that their boss, 
or their grandmother, or their mailman is 
taking a course in ceramics, or has joined a 
dance group, or paints two nights a week. 
But the distinction is not often recognized 
between the community art class which sets 
up standards of excellence for its applicants 
and the class which serves for the most part to 
“provide an outlet.” 


The Los Angeles County Art Institute 
requires standards of achievement from appli- 
cants to either of its two types of programs: 
the regular daytime program for full-time 
students enrolled in a four-year curriculum 
and a night school program offered to any 
serious student who wishes to improve his 
knowledge and skill in art. 


“Our responsibility is primarily a matter 
of values and judgment, and secondarily, one 
of methods and practices,” states the catalogue 
of the Institute. 
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A Theme 


and a 


Challenge 


When Dr. Riley turned over the gavel to Dr. Hawkes at the last convention session, 
the newly elected president closed the convention on a long-to-be-remembered note 
of inspiration by reading these lines from Aldous Huxley’s “Orion,” which, she said, 
“‘to me epitomizes our convention theme, We choose the future.” 


And yet, 
The choice is Ours, the choice is always ours, 
To see or not to see the living powers 
That move behind the numbered points and 
times. 
. . . but still the choice remains 
. we are free, are free 
To love our fate or loathe it; to rejoice 
Or weep or wearily accept; are free, 
For all the scouring of our souls, for all 
The miring of their crystal, free to give 
Even to an empty sky, to vacant names, 
Or not to give, our worship; free to turn 
Lifewards, within, without, to what transcends 
The squalor of our personal ends and aims, 
Or not to turn; yes, free to die or live; 
Free to be thus and passionately here, 
Or otherwise and otherwhere; 
Free, in a word, to learn or not to learn 
The art to think and musically do 
And feel and be, the never more than now 
Difficult art harmoniously to live . 


The choice is always ours. Then, 

let me choose 
The longest art, the hard Promethean way 
Cherishingly to tend and feed and fan 
That inward fire, whose small 

precarious flame, 
Kindled or quenched, creates 
The noble or the ignoble men we are, 
The worlds we live in and the very fates, 
Our bright or muddy star. 

— From The Cicadas and Other Poems 


By permission of Harper and Brothers 





WE CHOOSE THE FUTURE 


FROM THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY SUSAN B. RILEY 


oe WARD in Faith for Freedom 
says that the tragedy which the spread 
of Marxist Communism has brought to 
the modern world is that men are again 
bound “to the melancholy wheel of their 
social conditioning.” This comment points 
up sharply a basic question of our times, 
— whether or not we believe it lies within 
the power of man to order his present life 
and determine his future. 

The dominant concepts of the civiliza- 
tions of the archaic world, as Miss Ward 
analyzes them, were that the fate of men 
was shaped by the impersonal forces of 
destiny and circumstance, and that the 
state was omnipotent and the source of 
all meaning. It was under these concepts, 
that people are the servants of the state 
and state and people alike are the servants 
of destiny, that for thousands of years 
great civilizations rose and fell. 

Then gradually the belief that in- 
dividual man is a pawn in the hands of 
forces greater than himself was replaced 
by a new idea, engendered by the “ra- 
tional vision of the Greeks and the moral 
vision of the Jews,” that a perfect society 
could be achieved if men overcame the 
irrational and immoral aspects of their 
own lives and institutions. From this new 
idea can be dated the rise of Western 
civilization. 

It is not strange that, in the perils and 
crises of our times, we should feel that 
the world of freedom is narrowing and the 
walls of necessity are closing round us. 
The “convention theme” address, from which 


these excerpts are taken, was delivered in the 
beautiful setting of the Hollywood Bowl. 


But to assume that limitations upon the 
human spirit are natural is to revert in 
our thinking to the patterns of the archaic 
world. The decision is ours as to whether 
we advance still further the revolutionary 
concept of the supremacy of the individual 
over the blind force of his environment 
and the tyranny of the state, or whether 
we passively accept (to use Archibald 
MaclLeish’s phrase) “the dogma of in- 
evitability”” which denies us the purpose- 
ful exercise of the will. We must either 
subscribe to the faith that there lies 
within us — as individuals, as groups, 
and as a nation —the freedom to act, 
or reconcile ourselves to the probability 
that in losing this faith we may doom our 
society to the oblivion of vanished civili- 
zations. 


T Is NoT only in matters of state that the 

burden of decision-making rests upon 
the members of a democratic society. 
There is false comfort in Lowell’s oft- 
quoted lines, “Once to every man and 
nation comes the moment to decide.”” We 
are never free from the necessity of select- 
ing from alternatives laid before us atti- 
tudes of mind, qualities of spirit, and 
lines of action. Some of our decisions are 
trivia’, others vital; some are conscious, 
others involuntary; some are reasoned, 
others impetuous. Added together, the 
decisions made determine the essential 
quality of an individual or a group. 

The concept of the importance of the 
individual, singly and organized into social 
groups, and his freedom to determine the 
manner of his life has been basic to the 
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American democratic experiment. It has 
been implicit in our deeds. It motivated 
the coming of the early settlers, whether 
their immediate compulsions were re- 
ligious, political, social, or economic. 
“Free yourselves,” it said to them, “from 
the predetermined. Defy the doctrine of 
inevitability. Come to a virgin land un- 
marred by binding custom, and here, 
by the exercise of your power of choice, 
build new traditions which will guarantee 
for you and your children’s children a 
rich and free life.” 


LTHOUGH this idea had its origin in 

Western European civilization, it has 
taken on a distinctive character on the 
North American continent as certain 
forces have moulded it. The extent of the 
land with its bountiful natural resources 
has challenged individual initiative. The 
system of free enterprise has given scope 
to personal ability. Certain national acts 
have recorded our belief in the principle 
of self-determination for people, and our 
great political documents have voiced in 
unforgettable phrases the ideals which 
we consider essential to man’s political 
and social well-being: the dignity and 
worth of the individual, not only as a 
member of a group in which he has 
voluntary membership but as an entity; 
universal suffrage and universal educa- 
tion; independence of thought and action 
as man’s birthright; the belief that man- 
kind can be perfected and that it is pos- 
sible to reach a higher level of human 
effectiveness and human happiness; reli- 
ance on reason as the principal means by 
which this perfectibility can be reached; 
and the right to engage in the search for 
Truth. If we depart from these simple 
beliefs, we invite the substitution of fear 
for courage, despair for hope, and belief 
in the predetermination of events for the 
power of informed choice. 
[Here the speaker analyzed obstacles to 
decision-making: the law of habit, re- 
sistance to change, inability to make up 
one’s mind, the conflict between the ideal 
and the actual, and “plain ignorance.”’} 
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The responsibility of diminishing igno- 
rance and its effect upon what an in- 
dividual chooses to think and do must 
be borne largely by our schools. That is 
the function of our public school system. 
Opinions may differ as to methods of 
accomplishment and values involved, even 
differ on such a vital point as whether 
choices should be guided or subtly coerced. 
But no one who believes in the value of 
a democratic society will question the 
necessity for the proper educational en- 
vironment in which future citizens may be 
led into increasingly mature choices based 
upon free information, growing wisdom, 
and ethical principles. 

The present emphasis upon programs 
of adult liberal education, such as that 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation, is 
based upon a recognition that the intel- 
lectual training received within a formal 
school structure is not sufficient to guide 
us in a time marked by rapid social 
changes and new crises. That belief is 
implicit in the AAUW’s program of con- 
tinuing education for its members, one 
of the soundest aspects of the work of 
the Association. 


yoy are certain marks of a life men 
would call good which are not difficult 
to identify. The desire for them is in 
the hearts of us all, and the wish for them 
frequently on our lips. They link the past 
and present to the future, and they 
represent a great unifying power among 
the citizenry of our country and between 
our people and all the peoples of the 
world. They are simple. Not easy, but 
simple. We want to be secure, free, and 
happy. Everything that advances our se- 
curity, freedom, and happiness is good. 
Everything which threatens them is to be 
steadfastly opposed for fear we shall lose 
them. Economic development is _pro- 
moted, plans for social betterment are 
worked out, wars are fought or avoided, 
governments exist, so that people may be 
guaranteed these rights to which no 
better term has ever applied than that 
they are inalienable. 





WE CHOOSE THE FUTURE 


With continued devotion to these quali- 
ties, then, we, the people, would choose 
a future in which we shall be secure 
against economic want, against physical 
and mental ills which weaken our grasp 
of life, against any form of violence which 
might bring disaster to the environment 
— home, community, and state — in 
which we seek to live without peril. 

We would choose a future in which 
there is freedom to think and act, so 
that we may grow thereby to full stature, 
limited not by outer strictures but by 
inner values and agreed-upon controls. 

Since we are essentially an idealistic 
and humanitarian people, still dedicated 
to a utopian faith, yet realistic enough 
to know that neither materialistic nor 
spiritual isolation is possible, we would 
wish these blessings to be the common 
lot of all mankind. 


bir problems of our time center on what 
choices to make to achieve these 


fundamental and universal human goals. 
The right to work at an occupation 
agreeable to us, and to possess and enjoy 


the fruits of our labor; to be well fed, 
housed, and clothed, and in mental and 
physical health; to establish homes where 
the family unit becomes the out-going 
center of all good social relationships; 
to live in communities free from crime, 
vulgarity, or plain mediocrity; to have 
great pride in our country and a sense 
of privilege in adding to its greatness; 
to be relieved from restrictions placed 
upon the belief that it is good for man 
to know and that, when he is at his best, 
he will always be searching for Truth; 
to live fully and confidently without being 
subjected to prejudice, suspicion, and 
unwarranted attack; to have the burden 
of war and threats of war lifted; to turn 
the astounding conquest of the secrets 
of nuclear power from horror to blessings 
— what are these common concerns but 
manifestations of the desire to be secure, 
free, and happy? 

The only future in which man will be 
genuinely interested is one in which there 


is promise that these simple desires may 
be achieved. 

There are many elements at work to 
nullify faith that such a future can be 
attained. Suspicion, accusation, condem- 
nation before proof of guilt is established, 
are cutting at the roots of self-assertion 
and encouraging the safety of negativism. 
The growing power of government and 
social organization tends to lessen the 
importance of the individual and to cause 
his initiative to wither through disuse. 
A great paralysis of fear has been brought 
about through the possibility of another 
war to be fought with atomic weapons. 
There is also spiritual exhaustion, a 
quivering fatigue from long stretched-out 
tension, which makes it difficult to sum- 
mon strength for action. 

We must, moreover, learn to live with 
courage and some serenity in the constant 
presence of danger: False optimism is an 
insidious enemy. For it is extremely 
doubtful that in the short interval of 
time in which our lives are cast the world 
will know peace, or any state approaching 
peace, or any considerable lessening of 
other threats to man’s well-being. 

We must accustom ourselves, also, to 
the idea that wrong choices will be made 
by us and by those acting for us. The 
threads of the tapestry are so snarled that 
no one has sufficient vision to see the 
details of the eventual pattern. Trouble 
and error will have to be met not only 
with faith and courage but also with plain 
patience. 

This, then, is the problem and the 
challenge before us: since science has 
not been able to prove that man is noth- 
ing except an organism totally responsive 
to blind forces, he may be something 
more, and in that more may lie the 
difference between destruction and _ re- 
demption. To believe and act upon the 
belief that men are capable of making 
choices and that value judgments are 
important is the creative force which 
can mould a future at the center of which 
will still stand Man, informed, free, un- 
afraid, and therefore invincible. 
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U.N. — past, present, and future 


Condensed from a panel discussion by Sir Leslie Munro 
of New Zealand, and Prince Wan of Thailand 


A test of the good sense 


BY SIR LESLIE MUNRO 
Permanent Representative of New Zealand to the U.N.; 
New Zealand Ambassador to the United States 


opopy, I am sure, is altogether satis- 
fied with the United Nations. But 
was it ever really to be expected that we 
would all find that our creation had turned 
out exactly as we wished? If there are few 
citizens who regard their own national 
constitutions as perfect, there is scarcely 
likely to be satisfaction with so recent an 
attempt to create a world organization. 

From its very beginning the United 
Nations was a compromise — indeed an 
object lesson in the need for compromise. 
In the nature of things, those who did not 
get all that they had set their hearts on 
were disappointed in varying degrees from 
the start. 

No sooner was the organization created 
than it began to develop according to the 
needs and stresses of the times and not 
always in the way its founders had ex- 
pected. You well know that the founding 
fathers of the United States of America 
did not contemplate the day-to-day work- 
ing of your Constitution through a system 
of political parties. In British history we 
find that political institutions and rela- 
tionships have changed even more freely 
and rapidly in response to the needs of 
society. It was to be expected therefore 
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of mankind... 


that the United Nations would change its 
nature; and of course it has. 

It has been necessary, for example, to 
develop supplementary machinery and 
procedures to ensure the workability of the 
collective security system of the United 
Nations. Originally this was to have been 
the sole responsibility of the Security 
Council, which still, of course, retains 
over-riding authority. Now, however, un- 
der the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, 
procedures are established to permit the 
Assembly to act if the Security Council 
fails to do so. Contrary to some expecta- 
tions, this has not led to the atrophy of 
the Council, which itself has shown some 
signs of developing more flexible pro- 
cedures. 

The United Nations has, at the same 
time, made earnest efforts to meet the 
challenge of the atomic age — this age 
which has limitless perils but limitless 
vistas of peace and plenty if man proves 
worthy of his discoveries. It is too early to 
say whether the recent discussions among 
the great powers have brought success 
within reach. They do, however, reflect a 
renewed determination to spare no effort 
in the search for a fair and workable dis- 
armament program. 

Despite all the difficulties, admitting 
the disappointments and the formidable 
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tasks still uncompleted, the United Na- 
tions has grown steadily in vigor and 
vitality. Efficient though it may not al- 
ways be, it has become indispensable. 

You no doubt wonder what a small na- 
tion such as New Zealand thinks of the 
part which ought to be played or has been 
played by the Great Powers in such an 
international organization as the United 
Nations. We do our best to be realistic on 
this subject. 

For the smaller nations, aligned though 
they may be with one group or another, 
it has seemed increasingly dangerous to 
rely for security on the checks and bal- 
ances of great power relationships. 

It is not our purpose to decry or seek 
to reduce the influence of the great powers. 
What we ask is that these powers use 
their strength with a due sense of their 
corresponding responsibilities, and within 
the bounds of an effective international 
security system based on respect for the 
equal rights of all nations. 


‘ius Charter of the United 


Nations 
seeks to make it possible for the great 
powers so to act, while taking account of 
the reality of their power; the result is to 
be seen in the constitution of the Security 
Council and particularly in its voting pro- 
cedures. These make great power relation- 
ships a governing factor in its operation; 
conversely, however, the existence of the 
Council has itself been a factor in those 
relationships. The great powers have been 
obliged to sit around the Council table 
together, and always with certain of the 
smaller powers, and in the full light of 
world publicity to announce, explain, and 
justify their attitude to questions of inter- 
national peace and security. The debates 
of the Council, if they have not always 
avoided bitterness and _ recriminations, 
have led to the reduction of tension in 
many of the troubled areas of the world, 
and in some cases to the prevention or 
cessation of active hostilities. 

At the present moment, for the first 
time in twenty-five years, there is no 
major armed conflict anywhere. This situ- 


ation is not, I hope, simply the reflection 
of a delicately balanced equilibrium of 
power. May there not be also a growing 
realization of the need to equate power 
with responsibility, of the “duty of una- 
nimity” in the nuclear age, if a durable 
peace is to be constructed and the world 
to survive? 

I ask this with no easy certainty of the 
answer. There has been irresponsibility in 
the past. It is a luxury no nation, however 
powerful, can longer afford. 


I BEGAN this talk by suggesting that the 
United Nations was not entirely satisfac- 
tory, and I have discussed some of its 
imperfections. To what extent, you may 
ask, might these defects be remedied by 
formal amendment of the Charter? There 
again, I believe we have to be realists. 
Revision of the Charter would not be 
merely an academic exercise, it would be 
a practical, political operation, and we 
therefore face some hard political facts. 
First, the United Nations is not a world 
government. It is true that the Charter 
places some limitations on sovereignty, 
but only in certain specified circum- 
stances. Basically, the United Nations is 
an association of sovereign states. 
Second, there is no prospect of establish- 
ing a world government within the fore- 
seeable future. Indeed, if the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of 1945 were being held 
today, I seriously doubt whether the 
measure of agreement which was achieved 
ten years ago could now be reached. 
Third, any amendment of the Charter 
requires the unanimous agreement of the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council. I need hardly dilate on this for- 
midable obstacle to any radical change. 
Fourth, there is no substitute for the 
United Nations. Regional security organi- 
zations of like-minded states are not a 
substitute for the United Nations, but — 
in present-day conditions — indispensable 
adjuncts to it justified as such by the 
terms of the Charter. 
An organization of a similar type, but 
without regional limitations, might be 
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able to act more promptly and effectively 
than the United Nations, but it would not 
be a substitute for it; it would be some- 
thing different. The United Nations is a 
meeting place for different ideologies; if 
coexistence is possible, it is the only place 
where it can be organized. This must be 
borne in mind if proposals are made to 
scrap the existing organization and start 
afresh on different lines and, if necessary, 
with different membership. 


Drastic amendment of the Charter, 
such as the abolition of the veto power in 
the Security Council, might well be de- 
sired and desirable. One must, however, 
face the hard political fact that not one of 
the great powers would consent to give up 
the veto entirely. As the United States 
representative in the United Nations said 
a short time ago, your own government 
would not consent to the abolition of the 
vete in matters where the use of United 
States troops might be involved. 

This, then, is what I mean when I have 
described the United Nations as an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the concept of 
collective security and the realities of 
power. Obviously the adoption of the 
Charter in itself was not sufficient to 
bridge that gap completely. What is 
needed, as I have already suggested, is a 
greater recognition of the direct relation- 
ship between national power and inter- 
national responsibility. For this even the 
most efficient and equitable of voting for- 
mulas would be no substitute. This point 
is sometimes missed, I think, by the more 
enthusiastic advocates of Charter revision. 

Admittedly the Charter is imperfect. 
No one would claim perfection even for 
his national constitution, and yet — in a 
democratic country at least — that con- 
stitution represents the collective will of a 
single people, and reflects their basic way 
of life, their political and often their re- 
ligious beliefs as well. How much more 
difficult must it therefore be to embrace 
within a single document all the major 
political systems, all the religions and all 
the cultures of the world. 
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Obviously such a Charter must be cum- 
bersome; obviously, to one reared in the 
traditions of Western Christian democ- 
racy, or of Islam, or of Buddhism, or for 
that matter of Soviet Communism, it 
must seem defective. It represents a high- 
est common factor of agreement. When 
one reflects upon the diversity and the 
divisions in this world of ours, the wonder 
is not that defects can be found in the 
Charter, but that the area of agreement is 
so large. 

I am not suggesting that improvements 
could not be made; but the difficulties are 
formidable. I have spoken of the voting 
procedure in the Security Council. If one 
turns to the General Assembly, where all 
the members of the United Nations are 
represented, one finds a superficially demo- 
cratic voting procedure; one nation, one 
vote. Here votes are taken either by sim- 
ple majority, or on important questions, 
by two-thirds majority. But consider the 
potential inequities in this procedure. A 
nation with less than a million people has 
one vote. A nation with hundreds of mil- 
lions of people has one vote. A nation 
which pays four-hundredths of one per- 
cent of the budget has one vote. A nation 
which pays 3314 percent of the budget — 
the United States — has one vote. 


Now, by and large, this system works 
surprisingly well, and the inequities tend 
to cancel themselves out. But the possi- 
bility is always present that an irresponsi- 
ble majority will overrule a responsible 
minority. 

I doubt, in fact, whether a solution can 
be found in the devising of voting for- 
mulas, however ingenious. A solution does 
lie, as I have suggested, in a growth among 
the nations of a sense of international re- 
sponsibility. This means a growing will- 
ingness to subordinate selfish national 
interests to the international common- 
weal. As this sense of international re- 
sponsibility grows — and I believe it will 
—the importance of peaceful negotia- 
tions will increase, and the need for formal 
decisions will grow less. 
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There is much to be said for the view 
that to attempt a major revision of the 
Charter would open Pandora’s box, and 
that we might well finish up with some- 
thing far less useful than that with which 
we began. Perhaps we should leave the 
development of the United Nations for a 
little longer to the influence of practice 
and convention. 


Nobody would contend that the Char- 
ter is sacrosanct or unalterable. But it is 
not an inanimate machine, which will 
wear out; only disuse will destroy it. It is 
for us to see that this does not happen. 
Can we succeed? This is the test of de- 
mocracy at the highest level. This is the 
supreme test of the good sense of man- 
kind. 


A means of organizing good will... 


BY PRINCE WAN WAITHAYAKON 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Thailand; Permanent 
Delegate of Thailand to the United Nations 


HaT has the United Nations achieved 
W daring the first ten years of its exist- 
ence? Has it fulfilled the expectations of 
the San Francisco founding fathers? 

On one point, at any rate, it should be 
generally agreed: that the technical as- 
sistance work of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies has produced bene- 
ficial results beyond the expectations of 
the San Francisco founding fathers. The 
Charter indeed lays down sound principles 
for the promotion of economic and social 
well-being of the peoples of the world, for 
the United Nations is to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom. A separate Council has 
been set up to deal with economic and 
social matters, and this is a decided im- 
provement upon the organization of the 
League of Nations. There is also a more 
intense coordinated effort on the part of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and greater attention is paid to 
continents other than Europe. It is fortu- 
nate that the Charter was signed in San 
Francisco, which looks across the Pacific 
to Asia, and Asia is being given the im- 
portance that it deserves. 

We are fortunate, in Bangkok, in having 
the benefit of the assistance of ECAFE, 
FAO, UNICEF, WHO, UNESCO, ILO, 
ICAO and the United Nations Technical 


Assistance Board. They have helped us in 
the control of malaria, yaws and tubercu- 
losis. They have helped us in education. 
They are working among the people of 
Thailand, millions of whom have directly 
benefited by their work. They are training 
our experts in Thaliand and abroad. And 
Thailand as well as other underdeveloped 
countries wholeheartedly appreciates the 
value of their work. I may add that they 
coordinate their efforts with those of the 
United States FOA technical assistance 
agency very well, and I have no doubt 
there is the same coordination with the 
Colombo Plan technical 
ganization. 

When we come to economic assistance, 
there is not the same general agreement 
as to whether the United Nations has done 
the most and the best that it can to help 
promote the economic development of the 
underdeveloped countries. I have heard 
the World Bank criticized many a time by 
Asian and Latin American countries. 

The Bank shows itself friendly to all 
member states in no time, emphasizing the 
fact that it is not a state with political 
interests but an international institution 
belonging to us all and ready to help all 
of us. But when it comes to a loan, we are 
told that a bank is a bank and we must 
not expect otherwise. 

The World Bank deals only with self- 
liquidating projects, that is, projects cal- 
culated to bring sufficient returns to pay 
for the interest and repayment of the 
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loans concerned. Thus I was able, without 
too much difficulty, to raise three loans 
from the World Bank for irrigation, rail- 
way and port developments in my coun- 
try. But underdeveloped countries in Asia 
also require loans for the development of 
social services such as education gnd pub- 
lic health. 


Tere can be no economic development 
without the development of social serv- 
ices. In order to do good productive work, 
men and women must enjoy good health 
and must have good knowledge and skill 
in their occupations. But loans for the de- 
velopment of social services are not, and 
cannot be, self-liquidating. Nor is it any 
use to go on repeating that, in principle, 
the costs of the social services should be 
paid for out of the revenue of the state 
concerned, for many of the underdevel- 
oped countries have not, and cannot have, 
sufficient revenue for such purposes. 

The United Nations, therefore, must 
come to the help of those countries. Thus 
the idea of a special fund for grants in aid 
or long-term, low-interest loans to help 
economic development in underdeveloped 
countries has been put forward under the 
name of SUNFED. In view of the im- 
perative need of some underdeveloped 
countries for the kind of assistance con- 
templated under SUNFED, the United 
Nations would do well to set up such a 
fund, if only on a tentative basis. The 
same applies to the proposed establish- 
ment of an International Finance Corpo- 
ration to facilitate private investment. 

What has been happening in the United 
Nations about SUNFED gives a very 
good insight into what the United Nations 
is at the present moment and how it actu- 
ally functions. The opposition of the in- 
dustrial powers has been sincere and may 
be justified strictly on grounds of eco- 
nomic theory. But, to the United Nations, 
there is no economic man: there is only 
the human person with human rights and 
human dignity and worth. The United 
Nations is to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom. 
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Thus the insistence of the small powers or 
the underdeveloped countries has been 
able to keep alive the study of the SUN- 
FED project with a more encouraging 
prospect, each year, of something being 
done about it. This shows the United Na- 
tions to be a world organization devoted 
to friendly cooperative effort in promoting 
human freedom and welfare, and peace. 

The strength of the United Nations lies 
in its moral force for the application of the 
moral law of the Charter. Its role is to 
bring into play the maximum friendly co- 
operation among nations. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a characteristic product of the 
United Nations. Tribute is paid to it in 
all parts of the world. It is a spiritual 
statement of ideal principles of funda- 
mental human rights as a standard of 
achievement for all mankind. As such it 
commands great respect, and observance, 
because it is a command of the spirit and 
not a command of the law. 


Ar San Francisco the founding fathers 
counted on agreement among the five big 
powers and left to them and not to the 
United Nations the task of making the 
peace and putting an end to the war. The 
United Nations was to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security after that. But 
such assumption of agreement did not 
correspond to the reality of the situation, 
and the exercise of the veto in the Secu- 
rity Council made it necessary to find 
some other way of working through the 
United Nations, and that has been to turn 
more and more to the General Assembly. 

The fact remains, however, that, in 
spite of the Uniting for Peace Resolution, 
it will not be possible to secure the prompt 
action that the circumstances will require, 
for the General Assembly procedure is 
bound to take some time. Thus it is ab- 
solutely necessary for countries like my 
own, which are subject to danger of ag- 
gression and, more immediately, of infiltra- 
tion and subversion, to have some col- 
lective defense arrangement which can 
come immediately into operation. 
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I am happy to say that we now have 
one such arrangement, the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, under Article 
51 of the Charter, thanks to the initiative 
of the United States, to whom we are 
deeply grateful. The defensive action un- 
der this treaty will be taken only pending 
action by the United Nations. Thus we 
still rely on the principle of collective se- 
curity of the United Nations whose action, 
however, will, in view of the veto power 
in the Security Council, have to come 
from the General Assembly. But when it 
comes, it will have the added advantage 
of being reinforced by the moral force of 
world public opinion. 

The General Assembly, as representing 
all the Member States, is well designed to 
be the center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations and for developing friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and _ self- 
determination of peoples. 


Tae Trusteeship Council has been doing 
quiet but really useful work in looking 
after the trust territories so that the Ad- 
ministering Powers shall promote their 
progressive development toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence as rapidly as 
possible. I had the honor to serve on that 
Council and I was impressed by the ear- 
nest endeavors of the Administering Pow- 
ers to bring about such development. I 
was amazed one day when I heard the 
Soviet representative criticize the United 
States Government for spending too much 
money in helping its trust territory be- 
cause, he said, the territory would always 
count on American help and would not, 
therefore, be in a hurry to attain self- 
government. 

The situation is more delicate with non- 
self-governing territories. The powers con- 
cerned accept as a sacred trust the obliga- 
tion to promote to the utmost the well- 
being of the inhabitants and to develop 
self-government. Some of these powers, 
however, maintain that it is a unilateral 
declaration and that no discussion regard- 
ing such territories should be undertaken 


by the General Assembly, which is barred 
from intervening in domestic matters of 
Member States. 

I myself avoid taking part in the legal 
discussion, because I consider law as the 
servant of diplomacy, and the diplomatic 
task of Member States is to use the United 
Nations as a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations and for developing 


friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples. It is in 
this way and in this spirit that I think the 
United Nations can best serve the cause of 
freedom for non-self-governing territories. 


Tue force which the United Nations 
represents is, I repeat, the moral force 
emanating from the General Assembly as 
the forum of world public opinion. Several 
nations, therefore, many of them in Asia 
and Africa, which are still excluded, should 
be admitted into the Organization so as 
to make it universal. 

It is obvious that the veto should not 
be exercised in the case of admission of 
members. Should we have the Charter re- 
vised to make this clear? Revision of the 
Charter is itself subject to the veto, and 
revision on one point will bring much dis- 
cussion with a view to revision on other 
points. Among these, I can mention the 
representation of Asia and Africa, notably 
Southeast Asia, on the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social Council. 

In view of such possible complications, 
I do not expect any revision to take place, 
but I am in favor of a review conference, 
which is contemplated by the Charter 
itself. If such a conference meets at an 
appropriate time, it may be possible to 
bring about understandings and agree- 
ments, short of Charter revision, which 
would overcome the present obstacles to 
admission of members and representation 
of Asia and Africa on certain Councils. 

It will be seen that I count mainly on 
the friendly good will of Members in the 
General Assembly, backed by world public 
opinion, for the promotion of world peace 
and cooperation. 
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How-to-do-it advice given by three women 


who are 


66s_ 99 : 
in”: excerpts from a convention panel 


discussion at the Status of Women session 


About the panelists 


Mrs. Miutprep E. YounGrErR, member and 
former vice-chairman of the California 
Republican State Central Committee; 
panel moderator. Mrs. Younger recently 
campaigned unsuccessfully for nomination 
for the California State Senate. At the Re- 
publican national convention in 1952 she 
seconded the nomination of Governor 
Warren for President. 


Miss Bertua S. Apkrns, assistant to the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. Miss Adkins was formerly 
Status of Women chairman for the Mary- 
land State Division of AAUW, and served 
as Dean of Women at Western Maryland 
College. 


Mrs. KatHartne E. Wuitr, mayor of 
Red Bank, New Jersey; recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the New Jersey Hi;:h- 
way Authority; and Democratic State 
Vice-Chairman, New Jersey. In AAUW 
Mrs. White has served as president of the 
New Jersey State Division and as Treas- 
urer for the Association. 
vvvvyvyY 

Mrs. Younger. — Women are apt to feel 
that politics is sweetness and light and 
doing your duty for your country, or con- 
versely, that politics is something too 
dirty to get into. 

It seems to me politics will be just as 
dirty as women let it be. If you don’t like 
such campaigns, if you don’t think our 
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representatives should be elected by ne- 
farious means and controlled by doubtful 
people, there is just one person who can 
stop that kind of thing— YOU. That 
means you have to have a good healthy 
attitude toward public affairs; you have 
to know what your candidates are up to, 
what kind of people they are; and further- 
more, many of you have to be willing to 
undertake political campaigns yourselves. 

If you as an organization want women 
candidates to run a campaign on a high 
level, start building the kind of good 
strong practical support they need. Wom- 
en’s organizations can’t leap into politics, 
arbitrarily choosing a candidate for a 
particular job and expecting to make all 
the decisions for that candidate. Candi- 
dates have to make their own policy deci- 
sions. During my campaign, some organi- 
zations sent me questionnaires that were 
highly unrealistic. Frequently they forced 
me to make policy pronouncements at a 
time and place that were injurious to my 
~ampaign. 

That doesn’t help. An organization can 
help by finding out what the candidate’s 
needs are and where it can fit in. One 
thing to remember: it costs a lot of money 
to run a campaign. 

There is a danger that women’s organi- 
zations will be used by groups that are 
bent on destroying the reputation of a 
candidate. Gossiping about a candidate 
may be fun, but if we are to have people 
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of high caliber carrying on our govern- 
ment affairs we must protect them so that 
they will not have their personal reputa- 
tions and those of their families destroyed 
as the price of seeking public office. 


Miss Adkins. —I am very sure you have 
all, at one time or another, witnessed 
shenanigans in politics. And then you 
have said, “I will have none of it!” 

But if you are realistic you recognize 
that being active in politics is nothing 
more nor less than showing the interest in 
government which every citizen of this 
country should have. 

Those of us who are in politics know 
all too well the frustrations of trying to 
clean up some of the situations we find, 
but we also know that unless we are giving 
to this task every ounce of energy we can, 
we are not fulfilling our role as citizens in 
this great republic. 

Women have made great gains in gov- 
ernment. We are glad, for instance, that 
there are now seventeen women in Con- 
gress, and that the number of women in 
state legislatures — 308 of them — has 
reached an all-time high. But oh, how 
many more there are who could be in posi- 
tions of policy-making if women were in 
the thick of things politically! 


Mrs. White. — There are 2 million more 
women than men in the United States, 
yet what percentage of elective or ap- 
pointive jobs in government and politics 
are held by women? It is pathetic when 
we have to give a list of women who have 
achieved success in government. There 
should be so many we would be unable to 
list them. 

There are tremendous numbers of posi- 
tions in municipal and local governments 
which women. To be 
quite frank, the majority of these jobs on 
the municipal level pay very little, or pay 
nothing at all, as my own does, and there- 


are available to 


fore the men are more willing to permit 
the women to hold these offices. We might 


as well be practical politicians and recog- 
nize that the men like to keep the plums 


for themselves, and they are not quite as 
upset if a woman takes over a job that 
pays a small amount, or nothing. I think 
that here women have lost golden oppor- 
tunities. 

We are asked how an AAUW branch 
can support a local candidate. A branch 
can certainly support a woman who is 
running, say, for the school board, who is 
not on a political ticket; or for a municipal 
government job where you have the com- 
mission form of government. It is more 
difficult for an AAUW branch or any 
other women’s organization to support a 
woman publicly who is on a _ political 
ticket, because your branch is bound to be 
made up of women who represent both 
parties. My own branch, when I ran for 
office, was most helpful and supported me, 
but many of the members couldn’t even 
vote for me because they lived in another 
area — but they did help stuff envelopes 
and telephone, and so on. 


Mrs. Younger. — We shouldn’t forget that 
there is a field of offices in the political 
parties themselves. What about women on 
the county and state central committees? 


Miss Adkins.—Of course your set-up 
varies from state to state, but believe me, 
the most effective spot in a political or- 
ganization is your precinct worker. Start 
in your neighborhood, a very rewarding 
experience. You will meet all kinds of 
people — good, bad, and indifferent — an 
education such as you will get in no other 
activity. 


Mrs. White. —1 think it is important to 
stress the fact that young women should 
participate in party affairs. It is most un- 
fortunate for them to feel that, because 
they have small children and are tied 
down, they cannot take part in political 
activity. They can nearly always find a 
couple of hours a week to give, to learn 
something about a political party. One 
can’t expect to wait until one is my age 
and begins to have gray hair, and then 
expect to get into jobs of importance. You 
have to work your way up. 
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That brings up another point. When 
you are seeking qualified women for po- 
litical appointments — county, state, or 
national — you cannot ignore political 
background and experience. An AAUW 
branch cannot feel that, because a well 
qualified woman is trained and experi- 
enced in a certain field, she should there- 
fore have a particular job. We might as 
well be quite honest and frank about it. 
Political background and experience are 
xnportant as an additional qualification. 


Mrs. Younger. — Lots of women feel that if 
you take part in politics, as a Republican 
or as a Democrat, you are disqualifying 
yourself as a well rounded citizen. Of 
course that is a lot of foolishness. A well 
rounded person is always an active Re- 
publican or Democrat. After all, if you are 
not the kind of American who has a phi- 
losophy of government, you have no busi- 
ness being recognized at any level. 

You simply cannot leap from a nice, 
pure, untouched background, as far as 
politics is concerned, into a partisan race, 
and the majority of our offices are parti- 
san. An organization like AAUW has to 
recognize that fact. You have to encour- 
age your women to go into partisan affairs 
or they can never have support in running 
for a partisan office. The people in a po- 
litical party can’t be expected to support 
a woman they never heard of or saw be- 
fore. 

Another point: a woman running for 
public office has a very difficult time es- 
tablishing herself in the public mind unless 
she has been a professional woman. Actu- 
ally, the thing that women contribute best 
to public offices, in my opinion, is a tre- 
mendous background of experience in vol- 
unteer service. The only way that volun- 
teer service is going to be accepted as a 
qualification for public office is for wom- 
en’s organizations to recognize it. 


Miss Adkins. — Another thing to remem- 
ber: when you are promoting a well quali- 
fied woman for an appointive job, know 
your facts very well before you begin the 
promotion. If the commission is a biparti- 
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san one, know whether the person for the 
post you are interested in should at that 
moment be a Democrat or a Republican, 
and then get the political leaders of that 
party interested in your candidate. 

It is important that you start at the 
local level. Don’t begin, for instance, a 
barrage of letters on behalf of Mrs. John 
Smith and write all your friends all over 
the United States to say, “Mrs. John 
Smith would be wonderful for Ambassa- 
dor.” 

Remember, start in your local situation 
with that person’s qualifications well pre- 
sented to the political leaders of your 
state or county or township. Know what 
you are doing before you barge off in a 
great happy haze of enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Younger. — We have to respect the 
practicalities of securing positions. By go- 
ing about it wrong, you can embarrass 
a potentially great appointee or office- 
holder, and even eliminate that person for 
all time from consideration for other posts. 


Mrs. White. — One more thing I'd like to 
say. I don’t agree that all political cam- 
paigns are dirty. I have been through 
many. I have been defeated a number of 
times and I have been elected, and I have 
been attacked on personal levels, on is- 
sues, on all kinds of things. Some of this 
has been unpleasant, I grant you, but 
there are many campaigns that can be 
kept clean. If you never mention the name 
of your opponent, you will not be involved 
in mud slinging. 

I certainly don’t want to discourage 
anyone from taking part in a political 
campaign because it might be unpleasant. 
Lots of things in life are unpleasant, and 
political work is no worse than anything 
else. 


Mrs. Younger. — I wouldn’t want to leave 
the impression I felt that politics shouldn’t 
be indulged in because I went through a 
very unpleasant campaign. I can recom- 
mend the experience to each one of you; 
you will be a finer person if you do get 
into it yourself. 





Priorities 


for Learning 


in a Democracy 


BY LOIS MEEK STOLZ 


Dr. Stolz is professor of psychology at Stanford 
University. From 19.24 to 1929 she was AAUW’s 
Education Secretary, developing its pioneering 
adult education program on the preschool child. 
For ten years she was Director of the Child De- 
velopment Institute at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and during World War IT played 
a leading role in developing child care services for 
workers in war industries on the West Coast. 


INCE 1945 we have had a decade to re- 
S establish peaceful relations with a 
torn world, a decade to pick up the pieces 
of civilian life, to develop new resources 
for the welfare of our people. When the 
fighting stopped, educators had high hopes 
that what had been lost during the de- 
pression and put aside during the war 
would now be possible. Even during 
the war, plans were made, specifications 
drawn up so that we would be ready 
to “go” as soon as the all-clear signal 
sounded. However, although there has 
been a tremendous social effort to close 
the lag and to improve educational 
facilities and programs, there have de- 
veloped some surprising stumbling blocks 
that have prevented education from 
keeping pace with the demands of our 
national life. 

It is, in a way, difficult to understand 
what has happened to education during 
this postwar period because of the variety 


been increasingly generous over the years 


of interweaving causal factors. We have 
spent more money, we have had greater 
public interest, and we have had increased 
numbers of teachers, but after ten years 
we find that educational facilities are in- 
adequate, the philosophy and process of 
education have deteriorated, and educa- 
tion has in some respects lost status in our 
life. Why is this? 

There are three social factors which 
seem to me to have been influential during 
the past decade in blocking our plans and 
dissipating our dreams for education. 
These are: inflation, population increases, 
and authoritarianism. 


Old Devil Inflation 


One does not have to be an educator to 
know that we have had monetary infla- 
tion in the United States since 1940. Al- 
though we have spent more for education 
during the past decade than in any decade 
in our history, we have been, in a sense, 
playing a losing game. The dollars we 
have spent since 1945 have had less pur- 
chasing power every year.! 

The people in the United States have 


1 On the basis of the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Adjusted Index 1935-39, the dollar was worth 
78 cents at the end of the war and 52 cents in 
1954. See Special Memo., Research Division, 
National Education Association, December 
1954. 
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in the amount of money they have as- 
signed in one way or another for educa- 
tional purposes. Each person in the United 
States (on a per capita basis) contributed 
just $9.80 toward the education of chil- 
dren in 1920. By 1930, this had doubled 
and, with slight decreases during the war 
years, had doubled again by 1950. If, 
however, we translate the gains between 
1930 and 1950 into real money, the picture 
changes drastically, and we find that there 
has been only a 50 percent rather than a 
100 percent gain.* 

Inflation has confused and hampered 
education ever since the war. In some 
states, like California, reserves had been 
set aside during the war for school building 
after the war, but before contracts could 
be let and builders get started the dollar 
dropped to 75 cents and by 1950 to 55 
cents. Literally, before architects could 
revise their plans on the basis of one fig- 
ure, the dollar value had dropped again. 
Part of the delay in building needed 
schools was caused by the confusion and 
endless revision of plans to meet the 
changing monetary situation. 


More and More Children 


Another factor that has become tangled 
with the deflated dollar to overwhelm 
education is the population increase in our 
schools. There were 4 million more chil- 
dren in elementary and secondary schools 
in 1940 than in 1920. 

School populations are affected by many 
social factors: fluctuations in birth rates; 
increase in infant and child survival due 
to improved and expanded medical care; 
policies toward immigration. Industriali- 
zation or farm depletion swamps some 
communities and drains others. Economic 
cycles (depression or high productivity), 
military draft of men, labor’s control of 
jobs, affects the out-of-school lure for 
youth. Widows’ pensions, social security, 
scholarships, loan funds, and the G. I. 
Bill of Rights offer opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth to remain in school longer. 
The public’s attitude toward the impor- 
tance of education as expressed in com- 
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pulsory school attendance laws or in the 
demand of business and industry for high 
school or college graduates affects school 
enrollments. 

Many of the factors which increase 
school enrollments from kindergarten 
through college have been operating dur- 
ing the past decade: increase in the popu- 
lation of the number of children of school 
age; decline in jobs for youth; increase in 
family social security and financial aid 
for students; and an upsurge in the pub- 
lic’s vocal demand for better public edu- 
cation. 

We have all been impressed with the 
increase in enrollment in the elementary 
school as the war babies of the 40’s grew 
up. Some of them are already in junior 
high school and will soon swell the ranks 
of the senior high school. But despite all 
statistical predictions, the babies con- 
tinue to be born in larger and larger num- 
bers. In 1938 when our present high school 
seniors were born there were 2,400,000 of 
them. By 1943 the number of births had 
shot up to 3,000,000; by 1948 to 3,800,- 
000, and in 1953 to 4,000,000.* It almost 
makes an elderly educator swoon to con- 
template what lies ahead for education 
when this new batch of children swarms 
into our schools. 

In secondary schools there has been no 
parallel increase in enrollment. In fact, 
only recently have secondary schools ap- 
proached their prewar high level of stu- 
dents. However, a significant change has 
been the increasing percentage of students 
who have continued in high school until 
they graduated. Retention rates have in- 
creased each year since 1940, from 47 
percent to 63 percent in 1950. One other 
trend is particularly important for our 
democracy: the number of Negro students 
2The actual per capita contributions were 
$18.87 for 1930; $38.60 for 1950. Using the US 
Bureau of Labor’s Adjusted Index for 1935-39, 
the value for 1950 becomes $22.73. See US 
Office of Education, Biennial Survey 1948-50, 
Chapter I. 
3“Students’ View of the School Crisis.” Na- 
tion’s Business, February 1954, pp. 28-30. 
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in high schools increased about 25 percent 
in the 1940-50 decade.‘ 

I will not attempt to discuss what geo- 
graphical mobility of families has done to 
complicate school situations throughout 
the United States because data are diffi- 
cult to find and this statistical section is 
already overly long. However, I cannot 
resist mention of the fact that in three 
schools in the great Central Valley of 
California, 65 percent of the children en- 
rolled stayed less than ten months in the 
same school.® 


Billions for Buildings 


The decrease in the value of the doilar 
and the increase in school enrollments are 
the devils which have beset educators in 
their frantic endeavors to build adequate 
school facilities. We are told that in the 
United States we have a school building 
deficit of five billion dollars; that we must 
have 425,000 additional classrooms by 
1960.° Such figures are overwhelming. 

I do not for a moment believe that fine 
school buildings and adequate education 
are synonymous. We must realize, how- 
ever, that whereas buildings do not assure 
good education, the lack of them can cer- 
tainly prevent it. In addition, I am being 
convinced, in spite of predilections to the 
contrary, that in a culture such as ours, 
education will not have status unless it 
has a material structure as streamlined 
and colorful as the buses and automobiles 
that bring the children to school. 


Pennies for Teachers 


There is no question in my mind that 
teachers are the crux of the educational 
process. Ever since the war, we have been 
struggling with this problem. In 1954 the 
NEA estimated we had a shortage of 
150,000 teachers. In addition, one out of 
every 15 teachers had sub-standard quali- 
fications.’ 

One of the reasons why we have not 
been able to recruit sufficient well pre- 
pared teachers for expanding school en- 
rollments is again that old devil inflation. 


The average salary for teachers during 
1954-55 was the highest in our history — 
approximately $4,000 a year. However, 
we must remember that this is a national 
average, and whereas New York and Cali- 
fornia have average salaries for teachers of 
approximately $5,000, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi are at the other end of the scale 
with an average of approximately $2,200. 

But dollars are not dollars, as we have 
seen, and the purchasing power of the 
average teacher dwindles to $2,050 on the 
basis of 1935-39 values. One wonders how 
a teacher lives in those minimum states 
where the value of his salary comes to only 
a little over one thousand dollars ($%1,- 
146.20).8 

Teachers in the United States today 
sarn less the than 


money on average 


federal civilian employees or employees in 


manufacturing. In comparison with other 
professional people who are non-salaried 
and independent workers, the teachers 
arn on the average about a third as 
much, 

Money is certainly not the only value 
in teaching, but it is an essential value for 
those who must support themselves and 
others. There is no question that the rela- 
tively low salaries of teachers are one 
cause of the shortage. 

The supply of teachers lags, too, be- 
cause in an expanding economy such as 
ours, many other kinds of positions are 
open to both young men and young 
women. Especially can those with scien- 


“It was between 1890 and 1940 that dramatic 
increments were made in enrollments in sec- 
ondary schools; from 7 percent of 14- to 17- 
year-olds in 1890 to 73 percent in 1940, and 
77 percent in 1950. U.S. Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey 1948-50, Chapter L. 

5’ Conner, J. D., “Effectiveness of Education,” 
California Schools, April 1955. 

6 **The School Crisis,” The Nation’s Business, 
February 1954, p. 30. 

7**The School Crisis,” The Nation’s Business, 
February 1954, p. 30. 

®*The average salary was $3,932. Special 
Memo., Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association, December 1954. 
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tific interests find better paid work in other 
areas. 


Oaths and Finger-Printing 


The third factor which I believe has in- 
fluenced education during the past ten 
years has been the advent of authoritari- 
anism in the life of our nation. The wave 
of authoritarianism which has swept over 
our country since the end of World War 
II has not been confined to colleges and 
universities. It has seeped like an insidious 
smog into every part of the educational 
system. 

The insecurity which the people of the 
United States have felt in their competi- 
tion for world leadership, the active “cold 
war” with Communist Russia, and the 
consequent influence of militarism in our 
government, has given that minority of 
people in our country who are basically 
opposed to freedom the opportunity to 
link any form of critical thinking, intel- 
lectual creativeness, or social pioneering 
with subversiveness. 

The lowering of individual civil rights 
for adults in general in our country has 
been reflected in an attempt to restrict 
the thoughts and actions of teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools. Legis- 
lation to control teachers’ thoughts has 
been passed under the guise of patriotism. 
Teachers have been subjected to the igno- 
miny of oaths and finger-printing. Teach- 
ers in the public schools have been put 
under a subtle type of espionage, with 
former FBI agents employed on the staffs 
of some state departments of education. 

It has been a time of tension, when any 
person, no matter how irresponsible, could 
start a panic in the community by hys- 
terically pointing a finger at the public 
schools and calling “internationalist”’ or 
“socialist” or “communist.” Here in Los 
Angeles, the furor was started to prevent 
students from learning about the United 
Nations Educational, Social and Cultural 
Organization; in Indiana and other places 
to eliminate books from school libraries.® 


* See Progressive Education, January 1952. 
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More than this, by some strange twist 
of unenlightened thinking, modern pro- 
gressive approaches to the education of 
children have been linked to subversive- 
ness. Superintendents of schools have been 
harassed, publicly defiled, and dismissed 
for no good sane reason. The band wagon 
has been organized by a small group 
under the battle cry of anti-progressiv- 
ism, and onto it have jumped other small 
groups whose vested interests have been 
threatened by a strong democratic pro- 
gram for the education of children. 

The stultified and restrictive atmos- 
phere in which public school teachers 
work in many communities today cannot 
help but be reflected in their classrooms. 
There is often in the lower grades an 
emphasis upon neatness and order which 
precludes the painting and clay and ham- 
mering and experimenting which is a 
child’s basic way of learning to under- 
stand his world. In some upper grades 
discussions are limited to textbooks, and 
the important social issues of today are 
thrust aside, ignored, or evaded as being 
too dangerous for a teacher’s reputation. 
Discipline and a more narrowly prescribed 
curriculum are the order of the day in 
many communities. 

There is a tendency to say, “This is 
what the parents want,” but upon investi- 
gation one finds that “the parents” are 
usually those few whose rigid personalities 
and hostile feelings have made them wel- 
come repositories for suspicions and hates 
of their fellow men. 

In some places, like Marin County in 
our own state, the board of education, the 
superintendent of schools, and the teach- 
ers have taken a courageous stand against 
these invasions of democratic education. 
All too often, however, public school 
teachers and administrators seemed to 
have resigned their traditional leadership 
in their communities. It is they who 
should be helping parents to understand 
how children learn, it is they who should 
be the torchbearers for freedom in think- 
ing, it is they who should expound what 
the democratic way of life means and how 
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children can learn to be citizens of a 
democracy. 

There is no question that the spread of 
authoritarianism into the public schools 
has made educators lose status in the com- 
munity, it has made many afraid to have 
opinions, it has made them lethargic about 
the exciting experience of teaching. It has 
affected too the kind of people who choose 
to enter the teaching profession and is 
certainly one factor that is responsible 
for the shortage of teachers in our schools. 


Orientation to the Future 


Some people today are discouraged about 


education. They question whether our 


“experiment” in educating all the children 
of all the people has really worked. There 
seem to be doubts about 
worth while to continue. 
The survey which I have given of the 
problems that have beset education dur- 


whether it is 


ing the past quarter century may seem to 
you to support such pessimism. However, 
my own conclusions are different. I am 
impressed and deeply concerned with the 
way social conditions have retarded the 
development of our schools; but I am con- 
vinced that there is a growing public 
sentiment to provide more and _ better 
more and better teachers. 
You in this Association can help move 
sentiment to action. 

I am also conscious of the effort teach- 
ers and administrators have made _ to 
improve the content and process of edu- 
cation in the face of such staggering ob- 
stacles. It is this most important aspect of 
education which I wish to consider now. 


schools and 


Education and Society 


Every culture has certain behaviors and 
values which the children are required to 
learn as they grow up in order that they 
may be like their elders and, as we say, 
“fit into” the culture. The process of ac- 
culturation begins at birth. 

In nearly every society, a sequence 
takes place in the education of the child 


based, on the one hand, upon the develop- 
ing maturity of the child, and, on the 
other hand, upon what the responsible 
adults believe are the important learnings 
for their culture. 

Education is used by every society and 
emphasized by many. Both Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia have relied upon 
education to strengthen and develop their 
cultures. 

There is a difference, however, among 
societies in the patterns of behavior they 
wish their children to acquire and in the 
methods they use for educating. Differ- 
ences in goals and procedures result in 
differences in the personality and char- 
acter structure which the child acquires as 
he develops. As Alexander Meiklejohn so 
succinctly puts it, “to study education is 
to study the society which gives educa- 
tion. To understand a society is to know 
what and why it teaches.” !° 

The crucial decision which the 
people of the United States, must make is 
a decision regarding the kind of people 
we wish our children to become. Here 
they are, 4,000,000 of them, in the hos- 
pital nurseries — newborns ready for their 
first learnings. What do we want them to 
be like in 1961 when they enter first grade, 
in 1973 when they graduate from high 
school, in 1977 when they sit in cap and 
gown to listen to the baccalaureate ser- 
mon? ! 


we, 


Priorities for Learning 


It is difficult to envision the world in 
which these young people will live but I 
suggest that there are certain basic ele- 
ments of character which will be essential 
if they are to carry forward our demo- 
cratic way of life. I offer these as priorities 
for learning in a democracy. 





10 Meiklejohn, Education Between Two Worlds. 
Harpers, New York, 1942. p. X. 

1! For one answer to this question, see Hymes, 
James L., “* Better Humans, Better Citizens,” 
Chapter XV in The American Elementary 
School. Editor, Harold G, Shane. Harpers, 
New York, 1953. 
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Confidence and Understanding 


First, we want these children to learn to 
be confident, to feel adequate to the job 
ahead. Each will need a strong ego, a core 
of selfhood within, which directs with 
assurance and conviction. 

Who am I? Where am I going? are ques- 
tions which, for each individual, begin 
vaguely in infancy, become sharper as he 
grows older, and must be clarified if emo- 
tional maturity is to be attained. 

Egos are strengthened when children 
have strong adults with whom to identify. 
We would wish that every child might 
have parents with sureness and adequacy 
in their make-up. But certainly, we should 
see to it that increasingly the men and 
women in our schools are those who are 
good identification figures for our chil- 
dren. This means adults who, in their roles 
of family member, citizen, and educator, 
have not only found basic satisfactions, 
but have clarified self concepts and self 
goals. 

It is, however, in relation to school ex- 
periences that feelings of self-confidence 
are most vitally affected in our culture. 
Whatever level of attainment a child may 
reach, he should come to it with a realiza- 
tion of his own powers, with confidence in 
the abilities he has, with faith in his own 
worth. A child cannot gain these qualities 
of personality unless he has learned at his 
own rate, without being overwhelmed by 
the competition of those who are made for 
a faster and longer journey. Nor can he 
gain such confidence if he has been de- 
feated by the high aspirations of his 
parents. 

It is the teachers’ responsibility to 
build feelings of adequacy by helping each 
child acquire the feeling that he can 
succeed, and that problems are exciting 
because they challenge his ingenuity 
rather than add to his confusion. 

Second, we want these children to under- 
stand their world and to learn ways of 
controlling it. Such learning is basic to the 
development of feelings of self adequacy 


Note the pleased smugness of a six-year- 
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old who has learned to read, or the Gali- 
leon excitement of a ten-year-old when he 
discovers the pendulum in his grandfa- 
ther’s clock. Knowledge is power, and these 
children of the next fifty years will need 
all the power we can give them. 

Power will come, however, not so much 
from storing up facts, as from learning 
how to get at facts and how to organize 
them; not so much from memorizing the 
answers to old problems as in learning 
how to go about the solving of problems as 
yet unidentified. 

Here again, we see the importance of 
teachers. They can stimulate an interest 
in learning about this world only if they, 
too, are excited about knowledge. They 
can stimulate intelligent, creative think- 
ing only if they are imaginative and dare 
to admit they do not know all the answers. 


Friendliness and Trust 


Third, we want these children to trust 
people and to be friendly in their relations 
with them. Friendliness and trust are 
residues left in the personality as a child 
interacts with the important people in his 
world. If an infant’s needs are satisfied in 
an atmosphere of affection, he begins to 
associate comfort and well-being with 
people — to build, as Erik Erikson has 
said, a sense of trust.'’? Thus a child gradu- 
ally learns to rely on people, to feel they 
are his friends. This is the underlying basis 
for emerging feelings of affection, sympa- 
thy, and liking for others. 

Into each new extension of his contacts 
with people, a child carries his cumulating 
feelings of trust or mistrust, affection or 
hate, sympathy or resentment. The child 
who feels loved at home will be able to 
make friends more easily with neighbors. 
The child who gets along well with neigh- 
bors comes to school with strengthened 
friendliness in his make-up. With the help 
of a teacher he can learn to accept and like 
children who are different in color or race 
2 Erikson, Erik, Childhood and Society. W. W. 
Norton, New York, 1950. Chapter 7. 
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or religion. Gradually he can learn to 
understand and be friendly towards peo- 
ple he never 
meet. 


has seen and may never 

A child whose own basic needs have not 
been met, who has been continually frus- 
trated, who has a vague sense that the 
people around him do not care, develops 
feelings of anxiety, of hostility, and of 
mistrust. Such a child is on the defensive, 
afraid he will not get his share; he has 
aggression on tap with or without im- 
mediate provocation. 

The teacher who is warm and accepting 
can do much for such unhappy, anxious, 
hostile children. A teacher will need poise 
as well as warmth, and understanding to 
supplement acceptance, for these are diffi- 
cult children in a classroom. This is im- 
portant business for schools, because un- 
less these children can be freed of their 
hostilities they will become the exploiters, 
the rabble-rousers, and the delinquents 
It is such people who use minority groups 
as scapegoats for their anger at the world. 


Responsibility 


Fourth, we want these children to develop 
a feeling of responsibility for participating 
politically in democratic government. This 
is a complicated affair today and com- 
plexities promise to increase rather than 
to diminish in the future. Our children 
should understand that representative 
government means that the people through 
their votes elect those whom they can 
trust to run the government. “Trust”’ I 
would define here as indicating that the 


voters believe that the representative 
they choose has the ability, background, 
and firm belief in democratic principles to 
enable him to make sound judgments. 

Tomorrow’s citizens will need to have 
an increasing respect for the specialist, 
an understanding of his place in a complex 
democratic society. No nation spends so 
much time and money in preparing spe- 
cialists in all fields of human endeavor, 
yet has so little respect for them. Witness: 
“egg-head,” “brain-trusters,” and “high- 
brows.” It is only through use of special- 
ists that future generations will be able to 
meet the problems of the future. 


Faith in Principles of Democracy 


Fifth and finally, we want these children 
to understand and have faith in the prin- 
ciples underlying the democratic way of 
life — faith in the dignity of man; respect 
for indivdual freedom of thought and in- 
quiry; and belief in the responsibility of 
free men for cooperati\ * effort toward the 
common good. 

Perhaps our highest priority in educa- 
tion should be given to developing these 
principles into a conscious credo. 

It is a courageous association of women 
which in 1955 can select for its convention 
theme, ““We Choose the Future.” That 
future will be well assured if we choose to 
provide an education geared to developing 
in our children feelings of self-confidence 
and self-worth, faith in their fellow men, 
intellectual curiosity, political responsibil- 
ity and a conscious dedication to the 
tenets of democracy. 


The White House Conference — Questions and Answers 


The questions to be discussed at the White House Conference on Ed- 


ucation are old, but the answers should be new 


new and fresh and 


vigorous. They must deal with the problems of how education can 
prepare our people for the tremendous responsibilities and com- 


plexities of tomorrow. 


MartHa Sau, consultant, President’s 


Committee on the White House Conference, 


at the AAUW convention 





Achievement 
Award 
1955 


Dr. Rosemond Tuve 


HIGHLIGHT of the convention was the 

presentation of the AAUW Achieve- 
ment Award of $2,500, the gift of the 
Northwest Central Region, to Dr. Rose- 
mond Tuve, professor of English, Con- 
necticut College, with this citation: 


Dr. Rosemond Tuve is a “giant in the earth” 
of the right Middle-Western Norwegian pio- 
neering stock. She was born in South Dakota 
and took her B.A. at the University of Minne- 
sota. From there she went to Bryn Mawr for 
her M.A. and Ph.D. She holds also the honor- 
ary degree of Litt.D. from Augustana College 
in South Dakota. 

Bryn Mawr recognized Miss Tuve’s quality 
as the scholar of outstanding promise in her 
year by granting her the President’s European 
Fellowship; and the AAUW, through your 
Fellowship Awards Committee, I am happy 
to remind you, granted her a fellowship. With 
these she studied at Oxford in 1928 and 1929. 
The first fruit of her scholarship was a book 
which brought a rich knowledge of medieval 
literature and thought to bear on Renaissance 
literature, and a number of valuable articles, 
including a “Critical Survey of Scholarship 
in the English Literature of the Renaissance,” 
undertaken as one of a series of similar studies 
at the request of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Perhaps even a greater measure of the fruit- 
fulness of her gifts and her studies was the 
very large problem she next set for herself. 
President Lowell of Harvard once said that 
the test of an educated mind was that it knew 
what were the important questions to ask, 
and how to ask them. Miss Tuve undertook a 
study of wide scope, the materials of which 
were complex and difficult to analyze. Into it 
went further periods of reading in great li- 
braries here and abroad. It resulted in her 
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defining in her next book, Elizabethan and 
Metaphysical Imagery (1949), the whole of 
Renaissance thought and feeling about the 
nature of poetry and about its methods as an 
art. Her book not only went to the heart of 
Renaissance poetry, but to the core of poetry 
in all times. 

The first recognition of this work was the 
granting for it of the Rosemary Crawshay 
award by the British Academy. Its larger rec- 
ognition has come in its influence upon the 
study of poetry in every graduate school and 
upon many men of letters. 

A new school of criticism has arisen recently 
in England and America which, though fresh 
and stimulating, had seemed to many to be 
betraying the deeper insights of scholarship 
and criticism by too lightly ignoring the basic 
elements of thought and mediti tion in poetry. 
Miss Tuve is recognized by all sides to have 
gone to the root of the issue and to have con- 
tributed immensely to bring all literary studies 
and criticism back into their deeper channels. 
She has recently been asked to teach for a 
semester at Minnesota, and has lectured at 
the University of Toronto, at Harvard, Brown, 
Wisconsin, and at various colleges. 

Her most recent book, A Reading of George 
Herbert, 1952, has carried on the same broad 
work with a particular poet, illuminating an 
already loved poet by a profound knowledge 
of his culture and of its expression in his 
poetry. 

Miss Tuve has served as a trustee for the 
American Society for Aesthetics and on the 
editorial board of Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America and the 
governing board of the English Institute. 

More important, she is a teacher of rare 
power both to inspire and to train, so that her 
influence with students is great both on our 
general culture, in these times so critical for 
the study of the humanities, and in sending 
able women on to scholarship and teaching. 
In addition to her regular appointments she 
has broadened her contribution to society by 
teaching at the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Workers in Industry and has cooperated 
on curriculum problems with the Hudson 
Shore Labor College. 

The AAUW takes great pride in honoring 
so fine a citizen of the world of scholarship, 
and in particular in contributing to the dis- 
tinguished work yet to come from Miss Tuve, 
who is now in the very prime of her powers. 
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BY ROSEMOND TUVE 


HIS is not my kind of speech. In fact, 

the only way I can reconcile myself to 
being here is to remind us both that it 
certainly is not I that the AAUW is hon- 
oring. The achievements to which the 
award’s title refers were completed, in the 
case of this award, at latest by 1675. 

Bacon says in that great treatise, The 
Advancement of Learning, which he wrote 
in 1605 to persuade King James to look 
into the parlous state of studies in the 
England of that time: 
it may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men 
love working for itself but those that are 
learned; for other persons love it for profit, as 
an hireling, that loves the work for the wages, 
or for honour, as because it beareth them up in 
the eyes of men, and refresheth their reputa- 
tion; . . . or because it exerciseth some faculty 
wherein they take pride, and so entertaineth 
them in good humour and pleasing conceits 
towards themselves; — or because it advanc- 
eth any other their ends. . . . Only learned 
men love working as an action according to 
nature, taking pleasure in the action itself, and 
not in the purchase. 

Now I do not agree with Bacon, that 
learned men are the only ones who do 
things for the sake of what is done, not for 
the sake of the doer. But I do think that 
with our competitive emphasis, our wor- 
ship of “enterprise” and our exaltation 
sin, not a virtue, in 
the age I study), and with our blind 
over-attention to individual rewards, we 
have come close to making the values of 


of “ambition” (a 


This text is condensed from the address of the re- 
cipient of the Achievement Award, given at the 
convention fellowship session on the theme, “The 
Pursuit of Truth.” 


the tradesman, the buyer and seller of 
goods, obtain almost in every province 
save that of tonight’s subject — “The 
Pursuit of Truth.” They will never ob- 
tain there. You cannot buy one ounce 
of “truth.’’ The man whose thoughts are 
bought cannot think. 

There is in all thinking a thinker in- 
volved, who cannot be both a thinker and 
a reward-getter, and may as well face the 
fact early that he is going to have to choose 
the former, or else become only the latter. 

This does not mean that we cannot sup- 
port thinking with material aids — only 
that if the material aids cost anything, 
you'll get farther in the end without them. 
No money in the wide world can produce 
Dr. Salk’s idea; or the sense of responsi- 
bility and devotion that led him to take 
the steps that brought him to it. 


Av THE heart of every discovery and 
every piece of scholarship there is one key 
ingredient or component: an indispensable 
human mind, working without thought of 
reward or gain or of anything except find- 
ing out. Lose this, and no amount of 
money can buy you another. The most 
shocking aspect of the Oppenheimer case 
was the attitude taken in some remarks by 
persons in authority, that one could just 
go out and buy another Oppenheimer 
somewhere. It doesn’t happen. The very 
sensitivity and super-honesty that more 
vulgar minds find dangerous in such an 
open and questioning intelligence may be 
the very quality without which we should 
for generations miss out on what that 
intelligence could find. 
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The saving grace in the whole situation 
is the one I think illustrated in, for one 
thing, the AAUW’s Fellowship Program. 
You don’t give money to people in whom 
you have faith. You give it to the thing 
they have faith in because you have faith 
in it too. It isn’t that we have faith in Dr. 
Salk; our faith lies in that marvelous order- 
liness of reality, by virtue of which we are 
led to believe that there is a cause behind 
that effect we call polio, that there is a 
rational structure into which the questing 
mind of man, who has his rational side, 
can unwearyingly search, until he comes 
upon that which is our tonight’s subject: 
the truth that will free him. 

It is this common belief, held by both 
supporter and worker, that there is such a 
thing as truth, and that man should put 
all lesser considerations in a lower place 
and go out and look for it — this is the 
faith that has enabled man to find out 


things. 


Tas zeal to find things out is reborn with 


every new human being — but it is easily 


squelched and easily perverted. It is not 


the major motive of our culture. It is not 
even as characteristic a motive in ours as 
it has been in many others. I would em- 
phasize again that you can get along for a 
while without everyone who supports 
learning having this zeal, but you can’t 
get along overnight without workers who 
have it. The only way a worker can hang 
onto it is that society’s support to the in- 
quiry into truth comes as an absolutely 
free gift — given not to some thinker for 
something he does in return but simply 
put back into the common pool to ensure 
that learning and the pursuit of truth 
should not vanish from the world. 

This is what I mean by saying that the 
achievements your award recognizes are 
certainly not achievements of the person 
to whom you are entrusting the grant. 
The achievements were in this case put 
into the world, to make it a better one, by 
at least the seventeenth century. You are 
supporting the poetry of Edmund Spenser, 
John Milton, the religious poets of the 
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late Middle Ages and the seventeenth 
century, the beautiful prose and the pro- 
foundly humane ideas of Francis Bacon 
and John Donne and Sir Philip Sidney. 

There is even a sense in which we can- 
not “give”’’ to men of this size, who have 
done things of the magnitude and the 
loveliness that these have done. We but 
give them their due. We announce our 
gratefulness that they in their day put all 
lower considerations in a lesser place, and 
served the things of the spirit. And we 
try to make it possible for what they left 
to go on in its centuries-long habitual way 
of enriching the lives of those who read 
them. 


. 
There is no paying for some things. You 
just give money away, and hope that some 
of what you give will keep the evils of 
impermanence from attacking the things 
that are permanent and inviolable. For 
these things can get hidden from men 
if they do not look out. The permanent 
things can get lost if no one takes care. 
Scholars in the fields I represent keep 
our past alive. And it is true that without 
a past a human race, like a human being, 
is a poor thin thing. Consider your own 
life, and see. Imagine yourself confined to 
thoughts of your own thinking, religions 
of your own finding, symphonies of your 
own writing, language of your own in- 
venting, landscapes of your own pruning, 
even trees of your own planting. So the 
human race itself. And in my kind of area 
some of the things most necessary to be 
kept alive are not the kind of thoughts or 
beauties we would naturally think or see, 
but the ones unpopular in our times, the 
ones that don’t look self-evident, the un- 
fashionable points of view and the kind of 
tastes that aren’t in the current magazines. 
One of the results of this is that in- 
tellectuals generally support what looks 
useless to others. What earthly difference 
does it make if I don’t know exactly what 
form Spenser read a mediaeval romance 
in? Only this, that I might make some tiny 
little error in trying to figure out how he 
got in the habit of using romance situa- 
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tions to symbolize certain important moral 
problems. 

And am I going to make a big contribu- 
tion to literature and morals by knowing 
this? Not at all. I’m going to see whether 
some ideas about symbols and allegory 
that came out in somebody’s book nine- 
teen years ago, and which I’ve been gradu- 
ally questioning over a period of eighteen 
years, might need a little adjusting and 
correcting. That little adjusting might 
turn out to make us realize that the great 
power of allegory in the Middle Ages 
results from the fact that allegories were 
understood as vast metaphors, not little 
old Bunyan-like picture-language tricks. 
When we understand that, we read the 
great Spenserian metaphors as figures of 
our own state, and suddenly he is more 
beautiful than he ever was, and 


gripping. 


more 


Bor this is much too useful for my pur- 
poses as an example. Doing something of 
which I myself can see the moral and 
aesthetic uses, right in my own lifetime 

that doesn’t take much devotion. The far 
more usual situation is that scholars look 
up things they don’t know the precise 
usefulness of either, just because they 
want to know them. I would warn you, if 
I didn’t think you knew it already and 
acted on it, that this odd activity is what 
you have to work your fingers to the bone 
getting money to give away for. Your 
faith has to be in the great postulate 
that there are relations between things 
which it’s good for us to find out, because 
in the great super-web of truth, especially 
historical truth (what did really happen 
and what was it like?), a knowledge of 
multitudinous will 
lead someone to see pattern. 


relations sometime 

To see that pattern, significance, what 
we call “meaning” — that is the end, in 
itself. 

You can’t sell a “meaning” in the 
market; yet you know yourself that those 
moments when you have suddenly 
thought you came upon something of the 
significance of life are precious beyond 


rubies. That is the human experience par 
excellence. 

Your only safe emissary into that end- 
less adventure of finding the things that 
sometime may lead to the meanings is the 
curious person. He will be one who doesn’t 
care whether things are useful or not 
he just wants to know. He has a different 
definition of “useful’’; a thing feels useful 
to him if it’s something he can know for 
sure. He simply enjoys that. Scholars, and 
children, and students, and artists aren’t 
so “all-fired sure”? of what 
other people in a society are. So this 
makes for struggles and fights. 


is useful as 


I WOULD assume that this group does 
not belong in that segment of our society 


which raises the old bogey of “Ivory 
Tower.” The scholar who doesn’t live in 
an ivory tower at least part of every day is 
likely to lose sight of the ideals that make 
him a thinker, and also to see no more 
than everyone else can see, down on the 
plain, of what life can be. I should think 
most of you are anxious that at least pro- 
fessors in universities and colleges give 
your young people some notion of what 
the Tower of 
Ivory, some notion of what it means to 
transcend this small and transitory life, 
how a man can get past being “confined 
and pestered in this pinfold here.” “And 
be not conformed to this world: but be ye 


can be seen in and from 


transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable and perfect, will of 
God.” 

Who ever thought we could get at the 
true nature of the good by staying down 
in the rabbit-warren of what looks to our 
century as if it would be useful? The man 
with a real tower of ivory, whence he can 
evaluate truly some of the fake towers 
that fall so unexpectedly, doesn’t need to 
go to a mental hospital to get over the 
shock of seeing towers fall. It’s the nature 
of non-ivory towers to fall. But their glory 
is that they copy the ivory ones. 

So I take it for granted that this group 
understands about the so-called “useless- 
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ness”’ of knowledge that doesn’t look use- 
ful. And supports that knowledge against 
its detractors. But it can be very annoying 
when the intellectual, the scholar and 
artist, has this seemingly irresponsible 
attitude toward getting the work of the 
world done. You call her up to serve on a 
rummage-sale committee. “Oh, I haven’t 
got time.” This is part of the price. If 
society wants to see farther than its own 
nose, it has to value and support those who 
“haven’t got time”’ to do what looks like 
their duty, because they are hell-bent on 
finding out what exactly Abraham Flem- 
ing said about Virgil’s Eclogues in his 
translation of the mid 1500’s. 

Because although a great deal is made 
of old Nero fiddling while Rome burned, 
it is essential that someone fiddles while 
cities burn. I grant you that if Nero were 
responsible for the fire and for not curbing 
it, I see some evil in his violin, but by and 
large unless we dedicate ourselves to the 
principle that somebody has to keep on 
with the violin instead of waiting till the 
fires are out, we won't have any cities 
worth saving. “Life,” naked and unquali- 
fied, isn’t valuable. What life? Beetles 
have life. So 


> Point 1.—Scholars, artists, writers, 
and intellectuals generally are an annoy- 
ance to their society because they do what 
looks useless, and may even prove to be 
so, who knows. If your faith is real, 
support them. 

I cannot help interpolating that the 
support I should best like would be: pro- 
duce some to carry on. The lack of de- 
voted students is one of the major causes 
of inanition in college faculties. They 
don’t have anybody who values what they 
value. Who cares about helping a student 
to get a grade, to satisfy a parent? That is 
only, in Wordsworth’s phrase, to become, 
as a teacher (that is, a senior student) 
“the witless shepherd who persists to 
drive ... A flock that thirsts not to a 
pool disliked.” I will not do it; I have too 
much respect for my pool. It is a common 
complaint; we want students who don’t 
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want to get somewhere, who don’t care 
what is thought of them, who simply like 
to study. Parents, and all early teachers, 
can produce them. Without any, scholar- 
ship will die, and money will not save it. 

I think myself that this is part and 
parcel of a larger problem. The disinter- 
estedness that produces scholars produces 
also the great humanitarians, the great 
helpers of others. It all comes out of the 
same root: a generous unself-centered 
vision of the thing outside one, from which 
one stands to gain nothing — merely to 
pitch in and do what one was made to do. 
They used to put this more simply: Man is 
created for the glory of God. Is there some 
nobler end? 


> Point 2.— This kind of eccentric non- 
conformist behavior annoys, in an ac- 
quisitive, materialistic, individualistic cul- 
ture like our own. . . . There is not much 
to wonder at in the fact that the old 
friendship between Scholar and Student, 
between old enthusiast and young neo- 
phyte, is becoming a thing we meet chiefly 
in memoirs. Friendship disregards age, 
but it does require common zeal to pursue 
common ends, love of the same things. 
Scholars on campuses do not want dis- 
ciples; they want co-workers, young minds 
who do not want to be told what to like 
and do, but out of love for the same things 
pitch in to pursue truth in their way. 

Not all the “faculty-student relations” 
busy work in the world can produce this 
comradeship — and since most young stu- 
dents now ask a faculty member to be 
another parent (to guide, reassure, help, 
cherish when bumped), the scholar backs 
off. This is not only because he thinks 
nineteen-year-olds should cherish their 
own bumps, or at most ask it of each other. 
It is because he knows that only love of 
the subject will produce decent work. Love 
of the professor’s approval produces noth- 
ing; an empty B here and there. Because 
it is a veiled form of love-of-self. 

A scholar is only a student; he likes all 
true fellow-students — those are whom he 
should like. He will nourish them in his 
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bosom, feed them of his dish, and give 
them of his drink. The present tendency 
to ask him to nourish everybody in his 
bosom, fellow-students or not, is only 
going to result in crowded bosoms, and no 
ewe lamb in the end. 


> Point 3.—Scholarship is the slowest 
form of productive work known to man. 
Nothing is more usual than that one 
throws the work of a year right down the 
drain. Not that there isn’t a residuum; 
one of your ideas may have moved over 
from northwest to north-northwest. Be- 
sides, you enjoyed doing the work, so 
what matter if there are no results that 
show? But there is always a judge sitting 
ready to say, after eight months of hard 
labor and giving up your swim and your 
dinner: “ No. Not good enough. Probably 
not true. Scrap it.”’ That judge is oneself. 

This sounds like frustration; it isn’t at 
all. It is exhilarating. The pursuit which is 
the subject of this evening’s examination 
is the race Milton spoke of when he said he 
could not praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that im- 
mortal garland is to be run for, not with- 
out dust and heat. 


Hence this kind of thoughtless spouting 
tonight is just not my kind of thing. I 
prefer dust and heat. 1 wish to run after 
the immortal garland 
heaven forbid such presumption 
to run after it, and put one flower straight 


to wear it, 
just 


not 


that might otherwise fall and get 
trampled. I have complete faith in the im- 
mortality of the garland, and in the value 
to mankind of those who do wear it. 
Milton himself is one. He began to plan 
his greatest epic in the early 1640's, having 
trained himself to be such a man as could 
write one, from about 1620 onward; he 
lived a full political life in Cromwell’s 
commonwealth, blinded himself know- 
ingly writing the Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicano (the defense of the action of the 
English people in bringing their king to 


judgment), began the writing of his epic 
poem, blind, continued it though mean- 
while witnessing the complete failure of 
all he had spent his political life to bring 
about, and published it in 1667. 

Then along about 1955 the AAUW 
added their recognition of his achievement 
by an award that honors his devotion and 
his poetry, among others of his time and 
craft. 

He needed no reward; he had it. We 
can give him nothing, can only recognize 
with gratitude what he gave us. For he did 
nothing for honor, his motives were the 
same time-honored ones that are still the 
true motives of any scholar. I shall read 
them as Bacon said them, stating the false 
ones and the true, the incomplete ones 
and the full: 


But the greatest error of all the rest is the mis- 
taking or misplacing of the last or furthest end 
of knowledge. For men have entered into a 
desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes 
upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appe- 
tite — as if there were sought in knowledge a 
couch whereupon to rest a searching and rest- 
less spirit. Sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight —a terrace for a 
wandering and variable mind to walk up and 
down with a fair prospect. Sometimes for orna- 
ment and reputation, and sometimes to enable 
them to victory of wit and contradiction — as 
if there were sought in knowledge a tower of 
state for a proud mind to raise itself upon, or a 
fort or commanding ground for strife and con- 
tention. And most times for lucre and profes 
sion — as of a shop for profit and sale. And sel- 
dom sincerely to give a true account of their 
gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men — 
for this is knowledge truly, a rich storehouse 
for the glory of the creator and the relief of 
man’s estate. 


Tas then is what I assume you and I 
honor tonight — nothing we possess or 
achieve, but something we know exists 
and have seen men die for in the past: 
knowledge, a storehouse of truth that at- 
tests to the glory of its creator, and that 
asks every student old or young to give 
account of his gift of reason to the benefit 
and relief of man’s estate. 
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Change 
and the 


Social Studies 
Program 


BY JANET L. MACDONALD 


Three things impress me as I look at our 
general situation from the point of view 
of a Social Studies program in a rapidly 
changing society. They are, first, that as 
AAUW members, for all our variety of 
immediate background, we possess as part 
of our past experience a period of similar 
training —a training which we believe 
can be applied to the ever-new problems 
of a changing society. And this is con- 
spicuous in our approach to every problem 
in the field of Association work, because 
that approach is always the one we have 
been trained to use - 
study. 

Of our work in AAUW the basic char- 
acteristic is that it is part time. Every one 
of us has a full-time occupation which is 
not AAUW — though I am certain that in 
many instances our family or friends be- 
lieve that AAUW is a full-time job. But 
it is fundamental to our shaping of the 
Social Studies program 


the approach of 


or any other 
that we realize 
that only part of our time will go to 
AAUW work. 

Finally, what we do in our program is 
influenced by the varying conditions un- 
der which we live in this huge social and 
economic and political complex that we 
call the United States. Certain problems 
are more important in one region than in 
another; certain needs are greater in one 
area than in another. 
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part of our program 


The evolution of all our work in the 
Association represents an adjustment to 
these basic conditions. Our concern here is 
with the program in the Social Studies — 
the field in which we study and take action 
on the most important social and eco- 
nomic problems of the United States. 
What kind of a program will be most 
effective for women who possess a com- 
mon training, whose work in it will be a 
part-time activity, and who live in differ- 
ent localities with varying problems? 

This was the question which your na- 
tional committee considered at its last 
meeting. The past record showed that as 
the economic and social problems changed, 
our study and action had changed. For 
example, from the economic crises of the 
1930's had our program of con- 
sumers’ protection, our interest in social 
security and housing, among other items. 
From the strains and stresses of the war 
years, to a large degree, has come our 
great and continuing activity in the field 
of mental health; and from the strains and 
stresses of the postwar years, and the com- 
plexity and mass nature of modern com- 
munications, our work on propaganda and 
pressure group activity which has devel- 
oped in the last biennium into our mate- 
rials on ““What Democracy Stands For.” 
Our program has actually always re- 


come 


sponded to continuing social change. 

Your AAUW committee has considered 
very seriously, what appears to be a wide- 
spread feeling within our Association 
that Social Studies as a field includes so 
many topics that our work on any one of 
them might be in danger of being super- 
ficial. They asked themselves the ques- 
tion: “Would we have a more effective 
program if we consciously recognized the 
changing nature of our society and, in 
each biennium, selected an area of major 
emphasis for our study and action?” Our 
answer to that question was “ Yes.” 

On the surface there appear to be great 
and easily apparent advantages in con- 
centrating our study and action. We have 
a continuing concern that we should be 
well informed before we take any action in 
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the name of the Association. If we limit 
the area of activity, we will increase the 
depth of our knowledge and give greater 
efficiency and surety to our work. We will 
stand on firmer ground. 

But there are also considerable difficul- 
ties in such a program. It is not easy to 
make a wise selection of the area to which 
you wish to give priority; and it is even 
more difficult to keep that priority as we 
work. In our home communities 
problem will arise. It is a real problem, it 
requires consideration and action, but it 
does not fall within the general area which 
we have decided to make our major em- 


some 


phasis. Then someone will say to us in our 
local community or in our state division, 
“Do you mean to tell me that the Social 
Studies Committee of the AAUW is not 
interested in this problem?” It will not be 
easy to make a realistic evaluation of our 
own abilities, our activities, or our time, 
and to reply: “Yes, we are interested as 
individuals, but as an organization we 
have decided to give priority to such and 
such a problem.” 

In the opinion of the committee the 
advantages to be gained from emphasis on 
one area clearly outweigh such disad- 
vantages. 

How would such a procedure work? 
Does this mean that if my own branch has 
an active program on some item in the 
Social Studies field not selected as the area 
for major emphasis, it is expected to drop 
its work and start in on something en- 
tirely new? Certainly not. A branch starts 
work with a particular goal in mind, and 
the time and the effort necessary to reach 
this goal will vary from branch to branch. 

Moreover, one of the factors which we 
must take into account is the variation in 
local needs. You have undoubtedly se- 
lected in the past for work in the field of 
Social Studies the area which is closest to 


you — in interest and in need. If you are 


still in mid-stream in any such work, carry 
it on. If your local conditions demand 
work on any such item, carry it on. 

But your branch may have completed a 
particular study, have met a particular 
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need by establishing an activity now able 
to stand on its own feet, or have achieved 
a particular legislative goal which it had 
set for itself. Or you may never have been 
particularly active in this field. Perhaps 
the attempt to give priority to one of the 
areas in our total program might serve as 
guidance for a branch in such a situation 
and might give clarity and effectiveness to 
its subsequent action. 

Under such a plan, all the existing mate- 
rials on established areas of interest in the 
Social Studies would not only be kept in 
existence, but would be kept up to date. 
But the major and new activity of the 
committee would be devoted to the area 
of prior emphasis. Branches would still 
find available materials for their work in 
all of these fields. We would take action in 
these established areas under the Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities in our Legislative 
Program just as we have taken action 
during the past biennium. 

What would be a valid priority in our 
program? We believe that a study of indi- 
vidual liberties is of primary importance 
today; a study of the origin and signifi- 
cance of the guarantees of these liberties; 
the cultivation of an alertness to encroach- 
ments on them; an attempt to evaluate 
propaganda and pressure group activities 
in the light of their effects on these liber- 
ties. But this is only part of it; all this is 
to the end that we may preserve a free 
society in which differences of interest, of 


ner 

As university women we are beneficiaries 
of a free society in which differences of inter- 
ests, of ideas, and of opinions have enriched 
our lives and strengthened the nation. We 
believe the basic liberties outlined in the Bill 
of Rights will be preserved only through our 
continuous defense and our use of them indi- 
vidually and in association with others. 
Guided by these beliefs, we will devote our 
major effort in the next biennium to the pres- 


ervation of individual liberties. 


— From a resolution adopted by 
the 1955 convention 
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ideas and opinions, will enrich our lives 
and strengthen the nation, the kind of 
society of which we, as university women, 
have been such rich beneficiaries. 

This has been a part of our program for 
the past biennium. It developed from the 
interest of AAUW members who, several 
years ago, began to ask for help in under- 
standing and evaluating the activities of 
various propaganda groups — good and 
bad. It was reinforced by the Board’s 
statement on “The Communist Threat to 
Freedom and Democracy,” which spelled 
out the nature of the modern problem 
the preservation of our traditional liber- 
ties in a period when national security was 
menaced. It has been elaborated more re- 
cently in the materials provided for your 
study on “ What Democracy Stands For.” 

We have dealt in the past with many of 
the economic and social problems of the 
United States: consumers’ interests, hous- 
ing, social security programs, narcotics, 
mental health, and others. We have read 
widely and variously, we have discussed, 
we have disagreed, we have modified our 
opinion in the light of new knowledge, and 
we have taken a stand. At every point, we 
have used the processes of a free society. 
We have used our individual liberties. 

And as long as this organization lasts it 
will be utterly dependent on these proc- 
esses. Without them, it could not work. 

What is proposed is not a study solely 
of laws, though the constitutional and 
statutory form in which they exist in our 
society is of importance to us. This is a 
study of something much broader: what 
kind of society and what kind of processes 
of judgment and decision will preserve the 
individual and the individualness of the 
person. For these liberties were not created 
by legislative enactment; they grew out of 
certain attitudes which individuals held 
toward each other. Out of these attitudes 
patterns of behavior were formed, slowly 
and painfully. Then —and that small 
“then” represents hundreds of years in 
many cases — they finally took statutory 
form. Their heart is not legalistic but 
humanistic. 
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Thus what is suggested as an item of 
prior interest is broad in its human impli- 
cations, for the preservation of a society 
in which your children may maintain their 
individualness. 

Today the validity and usefulness of 
these social inventions which we call indi- 
vidual liberties are challenged at- 
tacked. Not solely by external or even 
political activity, but by the very pressure 
of conformity in our society. 


and 


It is because these processes are funda- 
mental to our work as individuals and as 
an Association, and because they are uni- 
versal in importance, transcending but at 
the same time contributing to the solution 
of other problems, that a study of them is 
recommended as our prior interest. 

This is a study program. Therefore, the 
committee recommended and the Legis- 
lative Program Committee approved that 
there would be no “Current” items on the 
Legislative Program for Social Studies. 
We are, as a matter of fact, quite in favor 
of legislative action; but since this part 
of our program is relatively new, we be- 


lieve that a wider study is necessary before 


legislative action is approved, and we sug- 
gest that we allow our legislative items to 
grow out of our study. 

Now a study program has a great ad- 
vantage besides a thorough grounding it 
can give in the project studied. The 
achievement of real mastery in one prob- 
lem makes easier the mastery of others. 
If you take time to get the layman’s mas- 
tery of one subject you learn a respect for 
the complexity of all social and economic 
problems, a questioning approach, a habit 
of weighing evidence and some knowledge 
of the cost of any solution no matter how 
desirable the solution may be. A study 
program sharpens the tools that vou will 
use oni y topic. 

Goethe said: “There is nothing more 
frightening than ignorance in action.” ] 
commend that statement to 
sideration. 


your con- 





These passages are taken from an address at the 
Los Angeles convention by the chairman of the 
Social Studies Committee. 





Convention Post-Mortem 


What the Delegates Thought of It 


aon reigaiagmee are sometimes fun — over 
bridge or golf games, trips, or conven- 
tions. The chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee has been having fun, since the con- 
vention, going over the comments of some 
of you on the program. Evaluation ques- 
tionnaires were given in advance to each 
state division president, who was asked to 
distribute three in her state to delegates 
from branches of different 
questionnaires have brought some inter- 
esting returns. 

What did your delegates think of the 
convention program? They thought, on 
the whole, that it was good. In fact, there 
are remarkably few criticisms, although 
criticism invited, and remarkably 
many superlatives. Would you like to 
kibitz on some of their comments? 

Every program was someone’s favorite, 
but there were three most often mentioned 
for top billing. Our correspondents found 
the Status of Women program 
lenging thoughtful” . . . “practi- 
ae short” “very well 
balanced, with Catherine Cleary’s excel- 
lent factual talk, and then the panel of 
three women speaking with authority on 
women’s role in politics” . “both 
brains and personality.” 

The Fellowship program drew 
some glowing adjectives, — colorful, 
alive, human, inspiring, meaty. They 
noted with enthusiasm 
Dr. Tuve’s clear championship of the 
value of work done in research fields. 


sizes. These 


was 


**chal- 
and 


“too 


It gave tangible evidence of the fine re- 
sults of money spent for this important 
phase of the AAUW program. 

She awakened enthusiasm for fellowship, 
for her, for literature, for living. 


On the Education program, delegates 
reported Dr. Stolz’s address as outstand- 
ing, “carrying explanation, inspiration, 
and definite practical pointers of the way 
in which our future actions in this field 
can be most useful.” 

One delegate even voted for a business 
session as one of her favorites. Many com- 
mented on the superiority of the women 
speakers, especially the members of 
AAUW. “Everywhere I heard the same 
comment the women were far better 
speakers than the men. They had the 
content plus the ability to put it across.” 

Almost without exception the work- 
shops (each featuring a dramatized branch 
board meeting) were enjoyed and found to 
be helpful, particularly for “the varied 
experience expressed by both panel and 
audience in providing a cross-section of 
similarities and differences in AAUW or- 
ganization over the country.” 

The writers valued: the small-group 
discussion new ideas to take back to 
branch or state division and the ap- 
plication of convention issues in terms of 
branch action. 

To the question, Could all delegates find 


Status of Women speakers meet backstage. L. to R. 
Mrs. Younger, Miss Adkins, Mrs. White, Miss Cleary. 
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something of value? came this emphatic 
answer: “If they couldn’t, they were not 
listening and looking!” 

Was there enough free time? A typical 
answer “No, but there ever 


was, can 


be?’’ Interesting comparisons were drawn. 
Ihere is never enough free time as com- 
pared with most men’s conventions. How- 


oer 


ever, no AAUW woman expects free time 
at convention.” “I don’t recall feeling 
overworked; but I heard a nan say, ‘Don’t 
these women have any fun?’”’ A look at 
only a few evaluation sheets is enough to 
show that delegates did have fun. Inci- 
dentally, so did the husbands who went 
along. Some activities were planned for 
them. 

The most interesting answers to read 
are those to the question, What stands 
out for you as the high light of the con- 
vention program? Many commented that 
it was hard to pick out a single high light. 
Here are some of the answers: 


> Dr. Riley’s keynote address and the music 
at the majestic Hollywood Bowl. 


> A splendidly planned convention, interest- 
ing, full of brightness and sparkle with Dr. 
Riley’s keen wit, and a general feeling that the 
whole pattern was being unfolded in an orderly 
and exciting fashion. There was not a dull mo- 
ment. It was inspiring to see so many able 
women, to hear them, to meet them. 


> I cannot honestly select any one aspect of 
the program. Those who know me well know 
my criticism of speeches and conventions in 
that they seldom offer much beyond what 
a well current 
This ex- 
perience gave me 
much more in its 
clarity in 
tation both in 
speeches and in 
business, the sub- 


read person gets from 


reading. 


presen- 


stance of subject 
matter yet simpli- 
city of style, and 
the sincerity and 
honesty of the dis- 
cussion. One can- 
not despair of the 


Dean Lewis accepts award future. 
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Banquet speaker Jessamyn West finds Dr. Frank 
Baxter as entertaining as the delegates did. 


> The opportunity to realize that I was a 
member of a national organization covering so 
many branches differing in size and location 
and yet all working for the same general goals 
‘ to meet with national officers and get a 
better understanding of the program as a 
whole. 


> The way the members rallied to the support 
of liberal content in curricula for AAUW de- 
gree approval. It was a justification of what 
the Association has stood for through the 
years. 


> The fine job being done by the brilliant 
women who are responsible for the complete 


AAUW program. 


> Fundamentally inspirational — not the 
“carry the torch, wave the flag” type. 


> This was my first national convention. My 
husband has diagnosed my case as “acute con- 
ventionitis,”” but he shows symptoms of plot- 
ting to go to Boston with me. 


> The banquet Dr. Baxter’s exuberance, 
Dean Nancy Duke Lewis’ acceptance with her 
inimitable scholarly charm, the festive dressed- 
up air — and the big moment when our strik- 
ing President Dr. Riley turned the gavel over 
to Dr. Hawkes and Dr. Hawkes looked and 
spoke with such positive assurance that we 
knew this was a great organization and that 
we had a great President who would lead us to 
still bigger achievement. It was a fitting climax 
to a memorable week and a night to be re- 
membered. 

Eunice C, Roperts, chairman 

Convention Program Committee 





Convention Resolutions 


Guiding Principles for Study and Action 


Wuereas, This convention is assembled with the conviction that we as educated 
women have a responsibility for studying the past, evaluating the present, and shaping 
the future, and 


Wuereas, We have faith in the ability of the educated mind to retain that which is 
worth conserving, to reject that which is no longer meaningful, and to face courageously 
the building of a better future world, and 


Wuereas, We are convinced that only by careful consideration of diverse ideas, 
opinions, and facts can we arrive at a wise course of action, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we dedicate ourselves anew to the principles of democracy and 
consecrate ourselves to face the future without fear, and be it further 


Resolved, That guided by these convictions, we adopt this statement of basic princi- 
ples as the foundation of our program of study and action for the next two years. 


Education 


Universal education is basic to the preservation of our form of government and to 
the well-being of our society. Therefore the study, interpretation, and improvement 
of education will continue to be a primary concern of the Association. 


1. We believe that freedom to learn, 
including freedom to travel, and freedom 
to teach are essential to the maintenance 
of sound education and we accept the 
responsibility of constant vigilance in the 
preservation of this freedom. 


children, youth, and adults, and we will 
continue to work to extend and to improve 
their educational and cultural use. 


5. Since the improvement of our schools 
depends not only on a vigilant and in- 
formed commitment to the ideals of 
democratic education, but also on a 
practical knowledge of the cost of educa- 
tion and the practical means by which 
it can be provided, we will continue to 


2. We reaffirm our interest in and intensify 
our support of the public schools as es- 
sential to our democratic way of life. 


3. We will concern ourselves with the 


professional and economic status and the 
working conditions of all administrative 
and instructional personnel in order that 
the qualified personnel essential for effec- 
tive education shall be recruited 
retained. 

4. We the important effect 
which libraries, films, radio, and television 
have upon the education 


and 


recognize 


of American 


inform ourselves fully, to interpret and to 
evaluate our findings, and will take ac- 
tion on the problems of taxation and of 
the financing of schools. 


6. We will continue to study the ad- 
ministration of education and will em- 
phasize the value to teachers and staff, 
to children and youth, of democratic 
principles of administration. 
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7. We affirm our belief in the importance 
of an independent Office of Education. 
Until this can be achieved we will continue 
to support the Office of Education within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. We urge that this office 
be adequately staffed and financed so 
that it can be held responsible for carry- 
ing out effectively the functions for which 
it was established. 


8. We believe that it is important for 
the speedy solution of the problems con- 
fronting elementary and secondary edu- 
cation that the State and White House 


Conferences on Education be supported; 
therefore, we will follow the work of 
these conferences, examine the recom- 
mendations, and support them in state 
and nation where they are in line with 


AAUW policy. 


9. We recognize that the coming growth 
of the college population will impose new 
problems on our colleges and universities. 
We therefore resolve to inform ourselves 
on the implications of these problems and 
we express our continued concern that 
higher education be supported and 
strengthened. 


International Relations 


1. Through a continued study of inter- 
national affairs we will assist in creating 
the informed public opinion necessary for 
support of a constructive foreign policy. 


2. We urge continued efforts to establish 
an effective system for world-wide limita- 
tion of arms and will support programs 
to achieve this objective sO long as they 
are consistent with national security. 


3. We reaffirm our faith in the United 
Nations as a flexible and viable institu- 
tion for the achievement of international 
cooperation. We will support measures 
tomake the U.N. and its affiliated agencies 


more effective, but will oppose measures 
which would impair their present strength. 


4. We will avail ourselves fully of the 
opportunities for mutual understanding 
and cooperative work provided by our 
membership in the IFUW. 


5. We will continue to support UNICEF 
for its contribution to the health, welfare, 
and education of children of underde- 
veloped territories. 


6. Since knowledge can grow only by a 
free exchange of information and ex- 
periences, we will encourage the continued 
interchange of scholars and students. 


Status of Women 


Recognizing that substantial and definite progress has been made during the past 
biennium toward the goal of a fuller sharing by men and women of citizenship responsi- 
bilities and that broader opportunities for political and community service have been 


offered to women, 


1. We pledge continued support and en- 
couragement to the full participation of 
women in the intellectual, and 
political activities of the community, the 
state, and the nation, and in international 
affairs. 


social, 


2. Both as individuals and as groups, 
we undertake to seek out women qualified 
to hold elective or appointive public 
office and to endorse and support quali- 
fied women for such office. 
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3. Inasmuch as there still exist inequities 
of law and prejudices of social attitude 
toward women, we pledge our best efforts 
toward the removal of such barriers. 

4. We accept the principle that the ad- 
vancement of women depends primarily 
upon the continued and increased 
velopment of their own capacity for con- 
structive leadership, and we pledge 
ourselves to the development of such 
capacity within our membership and our 
respective communities. 


de- 





CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


Social Studies 


The economic and social problems of the United States 


vary in importance, and 


because of their complexity, their interrelatedness, and the sacrifices necessary for the 
solution of any economic or social problem, thoughtful study is necessary for effective 
individual and Association action. As university women we are beneficiaries of a free 
society in which differences of interests, of ideas, and of opinions have enriched our 
lives and strengthened the nation. We believe that the basic liberties outlined in the 
Bill of Rights will be preserved only through our continuous defense and our use of 
them individually and in association with others. 


Guided by these beliefs, we will devote our major effort in the next biennium to the 


preservation of individual liberties: 


1. We will study the origins and the 
significance of the guarantees of individual 
liberties provided in our Constitution. 


2. We will remain alert to encroachments 
upon our individual liberties. 


3. We will attempt to understand and 
to evaluate propaganda and _ pressure 
group activity in the light of their effect 
on these basic liberties, to the end that 
we may retain and use with intelligence 
the right of individual judgement. 


4. We will recognize in our action on all 
problems affecting minorities that limita- 
tions on the rights and privileges of one 
group threats to the rights and 
privileges of all. 


are 


Furthermore, we will continue to keep 
ourselves informed in the various areas of 
studies with which the 
organization has concerned itself in recent 


social interest 
years in order that we may be in a position 
to take intelligent action as the occasion 
requires, 


Arts 


1. We believe that art, an integral part 
of life, offers unbounded opportunity for 
the free development of an individual and 
a culture. In its simplest form it is an 
avenue of expression for the participant 
and its cultivation depends upon the 
recognition and fulfillment of particular 
natural endowments. In its highest form, 
achieved through experience and disci- 
pline, it becomes the ultimate synthesis 


of intellect and emotion. 


2. We will make use of available re- 
sources to understand and appreciate art 
through programs that provide 
creative experiences in the arts, through 
study groups that offer critical analysis 


of various art forms, and through projects 


studio 


that assess community-wide needs for the 
arts and seek to meet them. 


Standards and Recognition 


We believe that the AAUW is an or- 
ganization founded to bring together 
women who share a liberal education and 
who, through appreciation of its values, 
accept the responsibilities of that educa- 
tion; that by liberal education is meant 
an education designed to produce a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of our cultural 


heritage and to free the individual to 
think independently and to act with 
choice, enlightenment, and imagination; 
that such a liberal education is based 
on a college program with objectives 
resting not only upon an understanding 
of facts but also upon ideals and theories 
which elicit judgment. 
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Because we have faith in the important dedicate ourselves anew to the main- 
part which women can and should play tenance and the extension of our pro- 
in increasing knowledge and promoting gram of fellowships and grants to women 
international understanding and good will scholars in this country and in other 
in the making of a better world, we countries. 


Civil Defense 


WHEREAS, we realize that civil defense an individual responsibility of each of us; 
is an important arm of national defense; we affirm our intention to encourage and 
that civil defense preparedness is an _ assist the members of our Association in 
important influence for peace; that it is furthering the total defense program. 


Legislation 


Wuereas, One of the policies of the AAUW as stated in the By-Laws is “to implement 
its educational work by taking action on legislation, governmental measures, and 
policies in the public interest,” and 

Wuereas, Our By-Laws now provide that “branches and state divisions may use 
established channels to initiate or change policies and program,” and 

Wuereas, Our duly accredited delegates have the responsibility for re-drafting the 
legislative program at each biennial convention, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the principles of delegated responsibilities 
as a democratic procedure, and be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to the continued search for practical techniques 
for obtaining membership interest and participation in expressing ideas and opinions 
concerning legislative items. 





Delegates Vote Membersh ip Procedures 


in Support of Liberal Education 


VERY convention has its major issue - 
E the question debated most earnestly 
and at greatest length, and the decision 
longest remembered. At Los Angeles that 
subject was the approval of degrees for 
AAUW membership eligibility, and spe- 
cifically, the liberal education content of 
degrees to be required for such approval. 

The debate at Los Angeles was the cul- 
mination of two years of study of this 
question. A resolution of the 1953 con- 
vention had directed the Committee on 
Standards and Recognition of Colleges 
and Universities to recommend to the 
Los Angeles convention a_ satisfactory 
substitute for the method then followed 
in administering the Association’s “gen- 
eral education” requirement for degrees 
approved for membership. 

Acting on this instruction, the Stand- 
ards and Recognition Committee at Los 
Angeles brought in four 
tions, the result of intensive consideration 
of the problem. The advice and sugges- 
tions of the membership had been sought; 
and in response to the committee’s urging, 
many local groups had made this question 
a subject of study. The committee had 
also sought the opinions of educators and 
others qualified to advise on the place of 
liberal studies in the college curriculum. 

The four resulting 
were presented at Los Angeles and fully 
considered and debated by the delegates. 
Three were approved with little or no 
change; the substance of the fourth was 
in general favorably received. 

For those who wish only to know briefly 


recommenda- 


recommendations 


what was done, the gist of the action taken 
is given below, with a more detailed 
report following. 


Action Taken — A Summary 


The convention 
(1) Adopted a resolution declaring its 
belief that the AAUW is an organization 
founded to bring together women who 
share a liberal education and accept its 
responsibilities. 
(2) Instructed the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Recognition to continue to seek 
closer working relations with the six re- 
gional accrediting agencies. 
(3) Endorsed a requirement for AAUW- 
approved degrees which specifies that at 
least one-half of the student’s four-year 
program be in liberal subjects, and out- 
lines factors to be considered in evalu- 
ating the liberal content of degrees, such 
as distribution of courses among the vari- 
ous liberal studies, quality of teaching, 
cultural enrichment offered, achievement 
of graduates, etc. 
(4) Referred to the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Recognition and the Board of 
Directors, for trial and implementation, 
a plan to set up nine regional AAUW sub- 
committees, under the direction of the 
Standards and Recognition Committee, 
to do preliminary study in connection 
with approval of institutions and degrees 
in their regions. 

This, in brief, was the convention ac- 
tion. A step-by-step account follows. 
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Liberal Education — Definition 


The first proposal of the committee was 
in the form of a resolution, which was 
adopted as presented, declaring the As- 
sociation’s belief — 

that the AAUW is an organization founded 
to bring together women who share a liberal 
education and who, through appreciation of 
its values, accept the responsibilities of that 
education; 

that by liberal education is meant an education 
designed to produce a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of our cultural heritage and to free the 
individual to think independently and to act 
with choice, enlightenment, and imagination; 


that such a liberal education is based on a 
college program with objectives resting not 
only upon an understanding of facts but also 
upon ideals and theories which elicit judgment. 


Regional Accrediting Associations 


The next recommendation also was voted 
without suggestions for amendment: 


That the Committee on Standards and Recog- 
nition be instructed to continue to seek closer 
working relations with each of the regional ac- 
crediting associations in accordance with the 
vote of the conventions of 1949 and 1951 to the 
end that the safeguarding of the present stand- 
ards for membership-approval be achieved 
ultimately through cooperation with and de- 
pendence upon the resources of these regional 
accrediting associations. 


Specifics in Degree Content 


The recommendation which proposed spe- 
cifics as to the Association’s liberal educa- 


tion requirement was adopted as _pre- 
sented by the committee, after extended 
debate, with one minor amendment. 
This was the statement as approved by 
the delegates: 
That in evaluating the liberal content of the 
degrees of institutions, it is understood that 
the following requirement in liberal education 
must be met: at least one-half of the student’s 
four-year program shall be in liberal subjects, 
so distributed that there shall be approxi- 
mately a course of one year in the social sci- 


ences, a course of 
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one the natural 


year in 


sciences, and a course of one year in the hu- 
manities beyond the freshman course in Eng- 
lish composition. That, in addition, random 
samplings of programs of students who have 
completed the degrees within the last five years 
shall be studied, and attention given to other 
qualitatively liberalizing factors such as course 
objectives, preparation of faculty, quality of 
teaching, spread of courses within a total de- 
gree, records on national aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests, the extracurricular program of cul- 
tural enrichment offered by the institution, 
and the achievement of its graduates. 

In the discussion, a plea was made for 
less restrictive requirements, with recog- 
nition that some graduates with technical 
degrees have broader interests than some 
with liberal degrees. Speakers pointed out 
that setting the liberal content for de- 
grees at 50 percent would mean a very 
drastic change from the current policy of 
“a reasonable proportion”; it was sug- 
gested that many degrees in the profes- 
sional schools would not meet the 50 
percent standards and that many present 
members would not have been eligible 
under such a requirement. It was noted, 
however, that any new provision would 
not affect those who are now members of 
the Association. 

A motion to substitute “a reasonable 
amount” for the proposed “one-half” 
was made and lost. 

However, the wording proposed by the 
committee, “there shall be at least one 
course of one year > was amended to 
substitute “approximately ” for “at least,” 
in order to permit some leeway. 


Substitute Proposal — Lost 


A substitute motion was offered by the 
New York City Branch, to the effect that 
the approval of an institution by a regional 
accrediting association be accepted by the 
AAUW as a basis for AAUW membership 
(with no special degree requirements). 
The difficulty of deciding which courses 
are liberal was stressed; it was argued that 
the educatonal institutions themselves are 
revising their technical curricula to in- 
clude more liberal studies, that college 
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presidents object to what they consider 
accrediting activities of AAUW, and that 
the committee’s proposals seem unwieldy 
and expensive. 

Former President Althea K. Hottel, 
speaking against the substitute motion, 
said that study of the regional accrediting 
agencies showed there is yet much to be 
done in terms not of special privilege for 
women but of understanding of their 
needs, particularly in the large coeduca- 
tional institutions. In time the regional 
associations might take over responsibil- 
ity for this area, but some of them are not 
yet convinced on some of the points for 
which the AAUW stands, nor are they 
measuring according to a national stand- 
ard. 

Dean Eunice Roberts stated further 
that the substitute motion would abro- 
gate the stand just taken by the conven- 
tion in reaffirming the position of the 
Association in favor of a solid base of 
liberal arts education, since the regional 
agencies are not concerned primarily with 
that point. 

Mrs. Lynn Miller, Colorado, said that 
if the substitute were passed, “‘We would 
be relinquishing the only lever we have 
with which to raise standards for women 
and better the status of women students 
and women instructors in the colleges and 
universities.” 

The substitute motion was lost. 


Regional Sub-Committees 


The fourth recommendation of the com- 
mittee called for establishment of nine 
AAUW each 
under the chairmanship of the regional 
member of the Committee on Standards 
and Recognition, with the duty to under- 
take preliminary study of the applications 
of colleges and universities, and to exam- 
ine the liberal content of degrees. 

On this recommendation, the point was 


regional sub-committees, 


made that the proposal ought 
come before the convention 


not to 
at all, since 
it was a matter of process, whereas the 
convention should be concerned only with 
principles and policy. 

In response to a query, the Treasurer 
estimated that it would approxi- 
mately $15,000 to carry out the plan for 
the nine sub-committees. She added that 
the Finance Committee had adopted a 
tentative budget for the coming year, 
“which balances, but only balances. 
Therefore if any proposal is passed, other 
parts of the budget would have to be 
reduced.” She further explained that ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the budget rep 
resents fairly fixed charges. 

The convention recognized the difficul- 
ties raised; and without undertaking to 
decide on specifics of the plan, the dele- 
gates expressed their general approval by 
referring the content of the recommenda- 
tion to the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges and Universities 
and the Board of Directors “for imple- 
mentation and trial.” 


cost 


Finis! 


To wind up the whole matter with parlia- 
mentary correctness, the convention fi- 
nally went back to the action in 1953, 


when the delegates tabled a By-Law 
amendment proposed at that time, which 
would have eliminated the general educa- 
tion requirement for approved degrees. 
The 1953 amendment was duly taken from 
the table, and voted down. 

The Los Angeles convention then closed 


the subject by adopting a resolution 


gratefully commending the Standards and 
Recognition Committee for a difficult task 
which was very well done, and expressing the 
confidence of this assembly in the ability of the 
Standards and Recognition Committee to safe- 
guard the liberal arts requirement of AAUW 
and to guide the Association in this respect. 





National Legislative Program, 1955-57 


The 1955 convention voted that “These items constitute the AAUW Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1955-57. The items adopted are statements of principles for action on na- 
tional legislation. Implicit in each of these items is support for governmental agencies 
administering programs coming under the items, such support to cover adequate ap- 
propriations, encouragement of effective administration, and provision for citizen 
participation.” 


CURRENT ISSUES 


EDUCATION 


1. Support of federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported 

elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control. 

. Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and 

other media of communication, and to promote the development of library services. 

Measures to strengthen the status of the federal Office of Education in order that it 
may perform its duly authorized functions with a high degree of efficiency. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

4. Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of the United Na- 
tions and its affiliated agencies. 

5. Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented by existing constitutional 
provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to democracy, economic 
well-being, security, and peace throughout the world, through such measures as: 
a. Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 

b. Continuation of a sound technical assistance program. 

c. Cooperation with other countries for the use of atomic energy toward peaceful 
purposes. 

d. Modification of the immigration laws to permit freer movement of persons. 

e. Effective services for the dissemination of information about the United States. 

Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and other professional 

groups as part of a reciprocal cultural relations program. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


7. a. Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all social, 
economic, and political life, and to prevent discrimination in employment and 
property rights on the basis of sex or marital status. 

b. Support of measures for equal pay for equal work. 


GENERAL 
8. Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia. 
9. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the federal Constitution. 
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CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the housing program: 

a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and elim- 
ination of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by private 
industry. 

b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry is 
unable to provide. 

Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 

integrity of the social security program: 

a. Old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance. 

b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy. 

Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 

integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state control, for: 

(a) maternal and child health; (b) public health; including the federal agencies for 

the prevention of the illegal sale of narcotics; (c) mental hygiene; (d) hospitals; (e) 

physical rehabilitation. 

Measures to promote wage and hour protection of substandard groups and effective 

control of child labor. 

Measures in the interest of the consumer: 

a. Standards of quality, including active support of any legislation directed toward 
a compulsory uniform federal system of grade labeling for meat. 

b. Protection against: 

(1) injurious products 

(2) misrepresentation 

(3) resale price maintenance (the so-called fair trade laws) 

Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during the defense mobilization 
period. 


GENERAL 


6. During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing aggression, sup- 
port for measures by the Federal Government to afford education, housing, and 
essential community services for military and civilian personnel actively engaged in 
defense and related enterprises. 

7. That AAUW favor the principle of economy in government as recommended by the 
bipartisan Hoover Commission, within the area of interest of the AAUW program 
and wherever consistent with the Legislative Program. 


A Shorter Legislative Program 


The committees and the convention achieved a long-hoped-for 
end: a shorter Legislative Program. As compared with the 
program for the preceding biennium, the number of Current 
Issues is reduced from 11 to 9, and Continuing Responsibilities 
from 10 to 7. 





DEBATE and ACTION 


on Legisl ation 


For the most part, delegates seemed to 
be very much of one mind on legislation. 
The only change from the Tentative Leg- 
islative Program as submitted by the 
Legislative Committee was the addition 
of two items. Strong majorities were 
registered in favor of all items adopted. 


Minority Points of View 


However, though strong majorities sup- 
ported every item, there was lively dis- 
cussion on numerous points. 

Opposition to the federal aid item on 
AAUW’s Program was re- 
corded from one branch — Tulsa, Okla- 
homa — on the ground that — 


Legislative 


In our recent survey of taxation and school 
finance, we found the Tulsa Board of Educa- 
tion, the various organizations that we talked 
to, parent-teacher associations, Junior League, 
practically every civic organization in town, 
our legislators at the state level, were against 
federal aid to education. 


No other objection to this item was 
expressed. 

In Item 4, on the United Nations, Dr. 
Hallie Farmer, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Program Committee, explained that 
the word “operation” had been substi- 
tuted for “strengthening,” which had 
formerly been used in this item: 


The reason for the change was that in this year 
when there was under consideration the revi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter, we thought 
that the words “strengthening the United Na- 
tions” might be interpreted as meaning that 
we were concerned with the alteration of the 
Charter. 
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A return to “strengthening” was urged 
by the delegate from Guam, with the 
question, “Why can’t the United Nations 
become strengthened by being a law-en- 
forcing body instead of merely a recom- 
mending one? Where there j 
is no order; there is chaos” 
was voted down. 

Dr. Farmer called attention particu- 
larly to the phrase in Item 5 on foreign 
policy: ‘ 


o law there 
Her motion 


‘implemented by existing consti- 
tutional provisions.” This, if adopted, 
would be interpreted by the committee to 
mean that — 


any action proposed in Congress which, in 
substance, is the same as the Bricker Amend- 
ment, proposed earlier, will be opposed by your 
committee, acting on instructions from this 
convention. 


One delegate (Omaha Branch) regis- 
tered a protest, but this was the only 
comment on the “constitutional provi- 
sions” phrase, and the item was adopted 
without change. 


Specifics Explained 

Referring to this same Item 5, Dr. Farmer 
explained that in response to many re- 
quests the item had been made more spe- 
cific than the foreign policy item adopted 
at Minneapolis. However, the committee 
would not consider itself limited to the 
examples listed, she said. 


Your committee does not believe that it is 
safe, in a world where so many varieties of 
problems arise, to limit the action of the com- 
mittee to specific things. We can conceive of 
situations arising within the scope of this item 
in which you would want the Association to 
take action and which we could not now fore- 
see, 





DEBATE 


Items Added from the Floor 


Under International Relations, Current 
Issues, an item in support of “effective 
services for the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the United States,” was pro- 
posed from the floor, and adopted. (Item 
5e.) 

Under Continuing Responsibilties the 
convention was informed that the item, 
** Measures to provide adequate appropri- 
ations for the control of child labor and 
wage and hour protection of substandard 
groups” had been inactive and was not 
recommended by the committee. The 
did vote to retain this 
item, but after extended debate the dele- 
gates added an item on the same subject, 
differently worded Item 
Continuing Responsibilities. 


convention not 


now tf under 


Proposed but Not Adopted 


Three other legislative proposals from the 
floor — on conservation, equal rights, and 
specific statement of items not 


adopted. 


were 


Conservation. — A motion was made by a 
delegate from the Concord, California, 
Branch, to add to the Legislative Program 
an item favoring “stimulation and sup- 
port of governmental action to maintain 
the quantity and quality of natural re- 
sources at their maximum long-term pro- 
ductivity,” with sub-topics covering for- 
est management, water conservation and 
development, land management, mineral 
extraction, and parks. 

This proposal was submitted to AAUW 
branches last winter under the initiative 
and referendum procedure, but the num- 
ber of responses from branches required 
for adoption (50 percent) was not received. 

Those who opposed the conservation 
item all prefaced their remarks by declar- 
ing, “I am for conservation!” But they 
pointed out that conservation is an ex- 
tremely broad, technical, and contro- 
versial subject; that the national interest 
and regional interests in this area 
are sometimes in conflict; and that there 
are conflicts between regions us to con- 


AND ACTION ON LEGISLATION 


servation programs which might lead to 
one section of AAUW working against 
another section. 

The vote was taken by card count, 
which permits each branch delegation the 
total number of votes to which the branch 
is entitled on the basis of its size. The 
motion was lost: 1,231 in favor, 1,312 
against. 


Equal Rights Amendment. — A motion to 
bring up an item in support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment pending in Congress 
was made by a Los Angeles delegate. A 
two-thirds majority was required for con- 
sideration, and the motion failed, with 
426 “‘ayes” and 451 “noes.” 


Stating Items to Indicate Anticipated Ac- 
tion. A pro- 
cedure was offered in connection with the 


prope sal on legislative 


resolution on legislation submitted by the 


Committee on Resolutions. (See page 


36.) The resolution pledged “the con- 
tinued search for practical techniques for 
obtaining membership interest and par- 


ticipation in expressing ideas and opinions 
concerning legislative items.” 

A delegate from the Midland, Texas, 
Branch, proposed an amendment to add 
the following: ““by stating the legislative 
issues so clearly that each member of the 
Association can anticipate what action 
can be taken by the Association in the 
name of its membership.” 

The proponents explained that the ob- 
ject was to remove any need for commit- 
tees to interpret an item; that they wished 
items so stated that all could anticipate 
what form of action would be taken, and 
all could cooperate when action is needed. 

Dr. Farmer commented: 


I think it is an ideal to which we might well 
work, to make the items of our Legislative 
Program as specific as possible. But I think it 
is not possible to say specifically in advance 
what you will do or how you will do it in any 
legislative area. 

I heartily agree with the desire of the 
Association to be accurately and adequately 
informed and it is the earnest endeavor of the 
committee to do just that. That we could com 
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mit ourselves, however, to a policy of absolute 
specifics as to what form action would take 
seems to me to be impossible. 


A delegate reminded the convention: 


We do not ask our Congressmen and our Sena- 
tors to spell out exactly in advance an opinion 
on each legislative item on which they repre- 
sent us in Congress. It seems to me good but 
utterly impractical to try to communicate with 
1,300-plus branches whenever spelling out is 
needed. 


The proposed amendment was lost. 


Intelligence, Good Will 


Throughout, debate was lively, but one 
member well described the spirit of all the 
legislative sessions when she answered the 
question, “What, for you, was the high 
light of the convention? ’”’ — 


Intelligent comments of educated women in 
floor discussion and the democratic process at 
work, in decisions reconciling differing opin- 
ions, and. good will manifested even when 
one’s opinion was defeated by convention 
vote. 


Status of Members-at-Large 


One item of “old business” to come be- 
fore the Los Angeles convention was a 
resolution adopted by the 1953 conven- 
tion authorizing a special committee to 
make recommendations with respect to 
the status of members-at-large. 

This committee was to consider two 
possible changes: (1) that there be no 
additional members-at-large in areas 
where there are branches, and (2) that 
members of national committees be se- 
lected from among branch members. 

The committee (Mrs. Lawrence E. 
Schneider, chairman; Dr. Rosamonde 
Ramsay Boyd; Mrs. Robert Y. Thornton) 
made a thorough study, asking for opin- 
ions from the membership. 

The committee unanimously rejected 

the proposal that there be no additional 
members-at-large in areas where there are 
branches, concluding that — 
The value to members-at-large in holding this 
type of membership appears to us to be greatly 
exceeded by the value to the Association in 
continuing to have their strong support and 
understanding interpretation of the Associa- 
tion’s program when we need broad backing 
and articulate appreciation. 

The committee also unanimously disap- 
proved the restriction that members of na- 
tional committees be selected from branch 
members only. They recommended. 
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that the national Board continue the present 
policy of seeking members for such committees 
from the regular branch membership before 
turning to the ranks of the members-at-large, 
but we recognize that there has been and no 
doubt will continue to be occasional necessity 
for particular expert knowledge in a specialized 
area and, therefore, consider a restrictive pol- 
icy such as the one suggested unwise. 


The committee further recommended 
that state divisions survey their members- 
at-large, and suggested that — 


By becoming better acquainted with the mem- 
bers-at-large and stimulating their interest in 
the division and branch work, and by the ex- 
cellence of the programs dealing with the inter- 
ests and aims of the Association, it is quite 
possible that state divisions and branches could 
easily interest members-at-large in changing 
their membership status. 


The committee made two specific recom- 
mendations, which the convention voted 
to “nprove: (1) That the By-Laws Com- 
n ‘ be asked to recommend to the next 
convention a by-law amendment which 
would delete the phrase that permits 
members-at-large to hold office (Article 
III, Section 2b, 1953 edition). And (2) 
that the findings of the committee be 
considered by the Survey Committee with 
respect to present and future needs of the 
Association. 





New Officers. — Seated, 
left to right: Dr. Anna L. 
Rose Hawkes, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Gilstrap, Mrs. Ray 
W. Townsend, Miss Hen- 
rietta M. 
Standing, Mrs. Lawrence 
E. Schneider, Dr. Rosa- 
monde Boyd. 
Not present during pic- 
Dr. 

inset). 


Thompson. 


Ramsay 


ture-taking, Lillian 


G. Portenier 


Officers Elected at Los Angeles 


President Dr. Anna L. Rost Hawkes 
(Mrs. Herbert E.), just retired from her post 
as Dean of Students, Mills College, California. 


Second Vice-President ADALINE SHEARER 
Giustrap (Mrs. Frederic), Vice-President from 


the Rocky Mountain Region, 1950-55. 


Vice-President, Northwest Central Re- 
FLoRENCcE R. Scunerper (Mrs. Law- 
rence E.), part-time clinical 


Duluth Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


gion 


psychologist, 


Vice-President, Rocky Mountain Region 
Dr. Linuian G. Portenter, professor of 
psychology, University of Wyoming. 


Vice-President, Southeast Central Region 
— Miss Henrietta M. Tuompson, professor 
of home economics, University of Alabama. 


Vice-President, South 
— Dr. Rosamonpe Ramsay Boyp (Mrs. 
Jesse W.), professor of sociology, Converse 
College, South Carolina. 


Atlantic Region 


Vice-President, South Pacific Region — 
ANNA StorrLtetT Townsenp (Mrs. Ray W.), 
head of the English Department, Woodrow 
Wilson Senior High School, Beach, 


California. 


Long 


The vitae of these new officers were 
given in detail in the March JourNAL. 

President Hawkes, since her retirement 
in June from her post at Mills College, 
California, has taken up residence in an 
old farmhouse in northern Vermont. The 
house, she explains, has already been re- 
modeled three times, “‘and all that’s left 
of the original is the sill of one room.” 
She is continuing the remodeling, with a 
view to visits from her family, which 
includes six step-grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 

After attending some of the fall AAUW 
state workshops, President Hawkes will 
set off in January on a tour of countries 
of the Far East for the U. S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, 
of which she is a member. She expects to 
visit Japan, Thailand, Indonesia, Indo- 
China, Hong-Kong, Burma, India, and 
Pakistan, with perhaps some stops in the 
Near East. This is a particularly welcome 
assignment because of the many students 
from the East who came under Dr. 
Hawkes’ guidance at Mills College. 
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The Hollywood Bowl, setting of the keynote meeting. 


Los Angeles Convention — Largest Yet 


This was the largest AAUW convention 
on record, with a total attendance of 
1,969. 

The Credentials Committee reported 
1,299 voting delegates, 132 
and 538 member-visitors, guests, and 
other participants. Next to the South 
Pacific, the North Atlantic Region had 
the largest number of delegates — 153. 

There were 477 branches and 46 states 
represented (all except Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire); and delegates also came 
from Guam, Hawaii, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia. 


alternates, 


and 


Reporting the Convention 


We are tempted here to pay our compli- 
ments to the long list of convention fea- 
tures — interesting, significant, important 

which have not been mentioned in 
this JourNAL for lack of space. But a mere 
list of convention events one didn’t at- 
tend is about as inspiring as the empty 
auditorium on the morning after. So we 
simply express regret at the many omis- 
sions, agreement with everyone who says 
something else should have been included, 
and the hope that somehow through these 
pages, stay-at-home members may catch 
some of the inspiration that was given at 
Los Angeles and some glimpse of the 
strength and purpose of their organiza- 
tion as it was there revealed. 
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CONVENTION 


MISCELLANY 


Excerpts from some of the major ad- 
dresses are included in this JourNAL, and 
others will appear in the January issue. 
The following addresses are available in 
full, in mimeographed form; also the two 
convention reports listed. These may be 
ordered from the Publications Clerk; 
price, 25 cents each: 


é { ddresses . 


We Choose the Future, by Susan B. Riley 

Priorities for Learning in a Democracy, by 
Lois Meek Stolz 

The Race Not to the Swift, by Rosemond Tuve 

The U.N. — Past, Present, and Future; panel 
discussion by Sir Leslie Munro and Prince 
Wan 

Living with Change, by Paul H. Landis 

More Women at Work, by Catherine Cleary 
(excerpts, 7 pp.) 

Reports: 

Reports of National Officers and Committees, 
1953-55 

Biennial Record of the Headquarters Staff, 
1953-55 


Citation for Educational TV 


A beautiful scroll was presented to the 
Association at the final banquet session 
at Los Angeles, from the National Citi- 
zens Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, “for pioneering vision and outstand- 
ing public service in helping to bring the 
American community the advantages of 
educational television.” Dr. Frank C. Bax- 
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ter, in making the presentation, spoke of 
the “long list of activities” of AAUW 
groups in furtherance of better radio and 
television, and added: 


I congratulate you and thank you for what you 
have done to help raise the standards of local 
programing in your areas. You have done 
much already, but there is much more to do. 
Television is expensive. These free, independ- 
ent educational stations need money. Do what 
you can; help them, because they are some- 
thing to leaven the lump. 


Congratulations to the U.N. 


A message of congratulations was sent to 
the United Nations on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations, with ap- 
preciation for its accomplishments. 


1957 Convention — in Boston 


It was no news to delegates that the 1957 
marking the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Association, will be 
held in Boston. But the president of the 
Boston Branch, Miss Jane Berriman, was 
warmly applauded when she repeated the 
invitation of the Boston Branch: 


convention, 


This organization was founded in Boston and 
any family goes back home to celebrate im- 
portant birthdays. Won't you take back this 


Panel spe akers on the U.N. seem to take a cheerful view. 
L.tor., Prince Wan, Thailand, and Sir Leslie Munro, 


New Zealand. 


invitation to the members of your branches 
and, perhaps, if it pleases you, include this 
slogan in your program-planning for the next 
two years: Let’s all go Home to Boston for 
1957! 


What the Papers Said About Us 


Davy Crockett was the “lead” in perhaps 
the most popular news item that came 
from the 
Press story beginning “Davy 


Associated 

Crockett 
even got into the act today at the conven- 
tion of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women.” The release quoted Dr. 


convention an 


Visitor's credentials of 
Bani Singh, grantee from 
India, rate top-official 
to r.) 
Helen 


Bragdon, Convention Pro- 


attention-from (l. 
General Director 
gram Chairman Eunice 
Roberts, and Convention 


Committee Chairman 


Flora Rawls. 
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Paul H. Landis, who spoke at the Social 
Studies session: 

Only the children of today see Davy Crock- 
ett as an ideal man in an ideal world. The 
adults want a guaranteed annual wage, a Social 
Security number, academic tenure, Blue Cross 
and a pension plan. 


A close runner-up to Davy in news- 
paper popularity was Mrs. Katharine E. 
White. She is former AAUW Treasurer 
and presently a trustee of the Fellowship 
Fund, but the reporters wanted to ask 
about her civic jobs — mayor of Red 
Bank, New Jersey, and one of three mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Highway Author- 
ity. “Oh yes,” she cheerfully admitted, 
“they say I am the only woman highway- 
man in America.” Reporters quickly 
picked up her remark that “Running a 
city is simply a housekeeping job on a 
bigger scale. You call a plumber to fix the 
sink, and you call an expert to build the 
sewer system.” 

The well and 
widely reported, as the envelopes of clip- 
pings at the Headquarters office testify. 

Of many editorial comments, the one 
we liked best appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor. The message began: 


whole convention was 


Being a mere male, this reporter watched with 
fascination the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, in the course of their 1955 
convention, saying in various ways that for all 


women are accomplishing they aren’t doing as 
much as they might. And whose fault? The 
ladies’ own, they said, of course. 

It seemed a very impressive proof that 
American women have actually accomplished 
much since the AAUW began some 70 years 
ago. Insecure people normally don’t criticize 
themselves — that is, if they’re organized for 
promotional purposes. They blow their horns. 
These 2,000 women didn’t. 


The writer went on to report AAUW’s 
self-criticism — that women aren’t doing 
as well academically as they should, nor 
politically. Noting Mrs. Younger’s warn- 
ing against gossip and rumor in political 
campaigns, he concluded: 


Probably Mrs. Younger couldn’t have said this 
to a more sympathetic audience. These women 
were eager, obviously eager, to avoid just such 
pitfalls. They had behind them, further, a 
tradition of public service too big to fit into 
the gossip pattern. Looking around, this re- 
porter, humbled by the sight of so much effi- 
cient and thoughtful femininity, quickly con- 
cluded that if an AAUW convention is what 
it looks like, the country is safe. 


The Christian Science Monitor report 
was reprinted in the Congressional Record 
(July 21) at the instance of Congressman 
Frank Thompson, of New Jersey, who 
asked permission to include the article 


think we all 


touch with what this great organization 


because “I should be in 


Th ree Board 


into a huddle 


members go 
Mrs. J. D. 
Arnold, Dr. Meribeth Cam- 
eron, Dr. Janet L. Mac- 
Donald. 
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is doing, not only for the women of the 
United States, but for all the citizens of 
this great land.” So far as we know, this is 
the first time an AAUW convention has 
made the Congressional Record. 


The Delegates Applauded — 


when President Riley received a 
beautiful scroll expressing the “admira- 
tion and respect”’ of of the 
Southeast Central Region for her brilliant 
leadership as President of the Associa- 
tion, and stating that the Region, in her 
honor, had added $10,000 to the endow- 
ment of its fellowship. The tribute had 
been a well kept secret. Said Dr. Riley: 
“For the first, and probably the last, 
time on the floor of this convention, I 
am at a loss for words.” 


members 


when a rising ovation was tendered 
to President Riley as delegates enthusias- 
tically adopted a resolution acknowledg- 
ing with gratitude her services to the 
Association and expressing appreciation, 
not only for her contributions of time and 
ability, but also because, “presiding gra- 
ciously, our outstanding President has al- 
ways been master of every situation, no 
matter how complicated and involved, 
and has added sparkle and humor to the 
dullest subjects.” 


when resolutions were adopted by 
acclamation expressing gratitude to all 
who had made the convention possible. 
Particularly, the resolutions expressed ap- 
preciation to Dean Flora Rawls, chairman 
of the National Convention Committee, 
and her associates, Mrs. P. E. Daley, Mrs. 
Pauline Brandenfels. Mrs. George Zilly, 
Mrs. Arthur S. Heineman, and the mem- 
bers of their committees. 

when “deepest gratitude” was re- 
corded to the Los Angeles Branch, to all 
the branches in Los Angeles County, and 
to the local Convention Chairman, Mrs. 
Chester A. Ommanney and Miss Fran 
Brady, for thoughtful, tireless, and imag- 
inative efforts in the planning of the con- 
vention. 


Guests from Abroad 


Other member federations were invited 
to send observers, and guests were pres- 
ent from ten countries: Canada, France, 
Finland, India, Italy, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Switzerland, and Thailand. 
Two of the federations were represented 
by their presidents: Dr. Martha E. Law 
of Canada, and Miss D. S. Shridevi of 
India. Miss Ruth Bucht of Sweden had 
the most exciting trip: she came by plane 
over the North Pole. 


pRB i: a 
AAUW Gen. Director chats with Sweden’s Miss Bucht. 


Heard and Overheard 


With thanks to the Convention Daily 


Devecate: I should like to be advised where 
my motion would fit into this parliamentary 
scramble.' I don’t want to add amendments to 
confusion. 


Riteyisms: (When the convention voted not 
to consider a resolution on moral values in 
schools and colleges) — That wasn’t as bad as 
it seemed. You didn’t vote for sin; you merely 
voted not to consider sin 
meeting to soft-voiced delegate) — No one can 
hear you, make yourself more indignant. 


(At a business 


(To a delegate who shied away from the micro- 
phone) — I know it isn’t hygienic, but your 
relations with the microphone should be rather 
intimate, 


De ecateE (speaking against a proposed addi- 
tion to the Legislative Program): To speak 
against this motion almost places one in the 
position of speaking for sin and against mother- 
hood. But if we are not careful, our program 
will be like a mother hubbard 
everything and touching nothing. 


covering 
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Counting votes ata c 


ntion business session 


ARTICLE Ill — Membership and Dues 


Section 2. Members 


a. Basis or MemBersuip. — Line 9, amend by 
inserting “‘and state division” after “‘all au- 
thorized branch.”’ 


b. DESIGNATION. Amend by substituting for 


the present ““b” the following “b” and “ec”: 


b. DrsIGNATION 
(1) A member is one who maintains her 
membership in a branch. 
(2) A member-at-large is one who, not 
belonging to any branch, pays dues di- 
rectly to the Association treasurer at 
Association headquarters. 
(3) A corporate member is an educa- 
tional institution, approved by the Asso- 
ciation, which pays dues to the Associa- 
tion treasurer at Association headquar- 
ters. 
PRIVILEGES 
(1) Members and members-at-large are 
entitled to vote and hold office. 
(2) Each corporate member is entitled 
to one voting delegate at national con- 
ventions and is entitled to any research 
and other services offered by the Asso- 
ciation. 


Section 3. Dues. — Amend by substituting for 
Section 3, the following: 


a. Amount. — The annual dues for members 
shall be $3.00; for members-at-large $5.00, of 
which $2.00 shall be allocated for Fellowship 
Program; for corporate members $25.00. The 
annual dues shall include a subseription to the 
JOURNAL. 
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Ni 


By-Law 


% Amendments 


b. Payment. — Dues of all members are pay- 
able on July 1. All dues shall be considered in 
arrears unless forwarded by the branch treas- 
urer to the Association treasurer at Association 
headquarters by December 1. The dues of 
members-at-large and corporate members shall 
be considered in arrears unless paid to the As- 
sociation treasurer at Association headquarters 
by December 1. 

c. Durs or New Members. — Dues of new 
members received by the Association treasurer 
at Association headquarters on or after April 1 
shall be credited to the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 of that calendar year. 
d. CoLiLection or Duss. Members-at-large 
and corporate members shall pay dues directly 
to the treasurer at Association 
headquarters. The treasurers of branches shall 


Association 


collect the Association dues from members, 
which they shall forward promptly, each 
month, to the Association treasurer’s office at 
Association headquarters. All collections shall 
be forwarded not later than December 1. 
Checks and money orders shall be made pay- 
able to the American Association of University 
Women. 


Section 4. Resignation and Reinstatement 


a. RESIGNATION. 
tence to read: ““A member who resigns after 
December 1 shall be liable for dues for the 
current year.” 


Amend by adding a sen- 


b. REINSTATEMENT. — Amend by striking out 
sentence one and inserting the following: “‘A 
member who has resigned in writing may re- 
new her membership at any time upon pay- 
ment of the dues for the current year.” 





BY-LAW AMENDMENTS 


“one fiscal 
year” and inserting “after January 1.” 


Line 3— Amend by striking out 
Line 6 {mend by inserting “ Association” 
following “annual.” 


ARTICLE V — State Divisions 
Section 2. Organization 


c. Orricers AND CHAIRMEN. — Amend by sub- 
stituting for the present “‘c”’ the following: 
c. OFFICERS. 

(1) There shall be a president, a vice- 
president or vice-presidents, secretary 
and treasurer of each state division who 
shall be members of the Association and 
shall be elected at a state convention of 
duly accredited delegates. 
(2) President. — The president of the 
state division shall be the official repre- 
sentative of the state in regional and 
Associational activities. Not later than 
June 1, she shall file an annual report 
with the vice-president from the region 
and with the general director, After each 
national convention it shall be her re- 
sponsibility to take the necessary steps 
to bring the state division by-laws into 
conformity with the By-Laws of the 
Association, 


. CHAIRMEN. 
(1) There shall be chairmen of state 
division committees on the work of the 
appropriate standing Association com- 
mittees, including the following: (1) The 
Arts, (2) Education, (3) Fellowship Pro- 
gram, (4) International Relations, (5) 
Legislative Program, (6) Social Studies, 
and (7) Status of Women. 
2) There shall be a chairman of mem- 
bership and a chairman of program. 
(3) Only members of the Association 
shall be committee chairmen. 


d. Amend by striking out. 


ARTICLE VI — Branches 
Section 2. Organization 


ce. Orricers. — Line 1 and again in line 3, 
amend by inserting “‘or vice-presidents.” 
Present “‘e”’ becomes (1) under “ce.” 

Present “‘f’’ becomes (2) under “‘c. 


” 


i. Associate Members. — Line 3, amend by 
striking out “but not members of the Associa- 


tion” and inserting “and state divisions only. 
Application for associate membership in any 


shall be 


membership chairman.” 


branch made through the branch 


Section 3. Recognition of a Branch 


a. ORGANIZATION. Amend by substituting 


for the present “‘a”’ the following: 


a. ORGANIZATION. — At least fifteen per- 
sons qualified for membership in the Asso- 
ciation shall be necessary for the formation 
and at least ten persons for the continuance 
of a branch. Those desiring to form a branch 
shall consult with the state division presi- 
dent, who shall request the state member- 
ship chairman to work with the petitioning 
group in their organization, including the 
preparation of the by-laws. The proposed 
by-laws shall be forwarded to the Associa- 
tion Committee on By-Laws for approval. 
After approval of the by-laws by this com- 
mittee, the petitioning group shall forward 
to the state Board of Directors written ap- 
plication for recognition as a branch, to- 
gether with the approved by-laws, docu 
ments and information necessary for recog- 
nition outlined in Article VI, Section 3, b. 
Upon approval of the state Board of Direc- 
tors, the state membership chairman shall 
forward the application, together with the 
Board’s written approval, to the national 
Board of Directors. 

b. RECOGNITION. Line 8, amend by striking 

out “‘ten” and inserting “fifteen.” 


ARTICLE VIII — Board of Directors 


Section 7. Quorum. — Line amend by 
striking out “fourteen”’ and inserting “‘a ma- 


jority of the.” 


ARTICLE IX — The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors 


Section 5. Quorum, — Lin amend by 
striking out “six” 


of the.” 


and inserting “a majority 


ARTICLE XII -— Committees of the 
Association 

Section 4. Quorum. — Line 2, amend by 

striking out “three”? and inserting “‘a majority 


of the.” 
ARTICLE XVIII — Amendments to the 
By-Laws 


Line 3, amend by striking out “six”? and insert- 


ing “eight.” 
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International Grants, 1955-56 


ortY AAUW international grantees will study in the United States this year. They 
oes from twenty-two countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, 
and the Philippines. Professionally, the largest group are teachers, the next largest, 
research scientists. Other fields represented are medicine, nursing, law, psychology, 
social work, economics, radio, and auditing. This year, as always, the grantees present a 
wonderfully heartening spectacle of “women at work.” Through their careers of service 
in their own lands they are adding to the sum of mankind’s creative efforts. We of 


AAUW feel privileged to be their sponsors. 


Argentina 
Dr. M. Beruy FaGto.i is 
a veterinarian specializing 
in the study of virus. A 
graduate of Buenos Aires 
University, Dr. Fagioli is 
on the staff of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. She will 


continue a study begun 

there of neurotropics virus 
at the Viral and Rickettsial Laboratory of the 
California State Department of Public Health, 
Berkeley, California. She will also study virol- 


ogy at the University of California. 


Australia 
Miss Ciaupia Henry will 
work in the laboratory 
directed by Dr. Jonas E. 
Salk. This is the Virus Re- 
search Laboratory of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Miss Henry will study the 
use of tissue cultures in 
the polio field. In 1953 she 
received the degree of B.S. from the University 
of Queensland. Subsequently she has been a 
graduate demonstrator at the university in the 
departments of bacteriology and biochemistry. 


Miss Marcaret Her- 
BERT has been a guidance 
officer with the Research 
and Guidance Branch, De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction, Brisbane, since 
its formation in 1949. The 
work embraces a wide va- 
riety of activities: Coun- 
seling of students at primary, secondary, and 
university levels; guidance of maladjusted and 
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physically handicapped children; research in 
methods of teaching, etc. Miss Herbert re- 
ceived the B.A. (psychology) from the Uni- 
versity of Brisbane in 1947. At Columbia 
University, she will study student personnel 
administration and related subjects. 


Austria 


Dr. Marcarete Broscu 

comes to the United States 

for training as a simultane- 

ous interpreter of English. 

} She will study at George- 

. £ town University. Already 

" a fully qualified interpreter 

A of French, Dr. Brosch on 

her return to Austria plans 

to take the interpreter’s examination for Eng- 

lish, which will enable her to work at inter- 

national conferences. She is now a translator 

for an Austrian publishing firm. Dr. Brosch 

received the Ph.D. from the University of 

Vienna, and a diploma in French contemporary 
culture from the Sorbonne. 


Belgium 


Mrs. Rira Demonceav- 
BoNJEAN is an economist 
for the National Bank of 
Belgium, doing research in 
movements of currencies 
and world prices of raw 
materials. A graduate of 
the Free University of 
Brussels, Mrs. Bonjean 
joined the bank’s staff in 1945, after two years 
in Ravensbruck and other Nazi concentration 
camps. Both she and her husband, who was 
executed by the Germans in 1944, were active 
in the Belgian resistance. Mrs. Bonjean took 
courses in banking and currency at the 1955 
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summer session of Columbia University, fol- 
lowed by study tours to the International 
Monetary Fund, International Bank, Export- 
Import Bank, and U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ceylon 


Mrs. Naceswari Rasar- 
ATNAM, a candidate for the 
M.A. in education at Cey- 
lon University, teaches 
mathematics to university 
entrance students. She is 
active in teachers organi- 
zations and has published 
articles on Ceylon’s educa- 
tional problems. Mrs. Rajaratnam looks to 
scientific testing as an aid in solving some of 
these problems. She is now working on a test 
designed to reveal intergroup tensions by 
measuring student reactions to word descrip- 
tions embodying typical Sinhalese and Tamil 
terms. An earlier study, testing children’s 
knowledge of the vocabulary of arithmetic, has 
been published. She will do graduate work in 
education at the University of Illinois. Mrs. 
Rajaratnam’s husband is also a teacher. They 
have a seven-year-old son. 


Denmark 


Miss Gerpa BrinKMANN 

is a staff member of Dan- 

ish State Radio, in charge 

of programs devoted to 

poetry. In 1946 she re- 

ceived the M.A. in litera- 

ture from the University 

of Copenhagen. She has 

also studied in France at 

the University of Tours, and at the Sorbonne. 
Miss Brinkmann will spend the first term of 
her year at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, studying radio production; the second 
term at the University of Southern California, 
studying television production. 


Dr. Songa Finuinc, M.D., 
has been admitted to the 
Graduate School of North- 
western University for 
the School of 
Speech. She has worked in 


work in 


nose and throat de- 
partments of Danish hos 
pitals since 1949, and plans 
to specialize in the diagnosis and treatment of 


ear, 


deafness in children. She writes that reports 
of work with deaf children written by another 
AAUW grant-holder (1951-52), Miss Elsebet 
Alberts, have been helpful to her. Dr. Filling 
has been doing research in pitch discrimination 
and is particularly interested in American 
techniques used in the examination of school 
children and industrial workers. Dr. Filling 
received the M.D. from the University of 
Copenhagen in 1947. 


Mrs. AcnNete Mouncu- 
PETERSEN is a biochemist 
at the University of Co- 
penhagen. She received the 
M.S. from Technical Uni- 
versity, 
1942. A 


studies 


Copenhagen, in 
number of her 


have been pub- 

lished in Scandinavian and 
English journals. At the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, she will obtain further train- 
ing in the fundamental concepts and _ tech- 
niques of enzyme chemistry applied to animal 
and plant tissues as well as microorganisms. 
Mrs. Munch-Petersen’s husband teaches at 
Technical University. They have a son, 10, 
and a daughter, 7. 


England 


Dr. Rutu 
search on 


BeLLAtIRs’ re- 
her AAUW 
grant had a unique fea- 
ture: the outstanding 
American scientist she 
wanted to work with was 
AAUW’s Dr. 
Oppenheimer, member of 
the 


Committee. The two spent the summer in 


own Jane 


International Grants 

experimental work at zoological laboratories 
at Yale and Mount Desert Island, Maine. 
Dr. Oppenheimer taught Dr. Bellairs the dif- 
ficult technique of obtaining and operating on 
fish embryos. Dr. Bellairs, a zoologist at St. 
Bartholomew's Medical College, London, has 
for some time studied the factors responsible 
for normal development of the alimentary 
tract in chick and amphibian embryos. She 
plans now to extend these investigations to 
fish embryos. Research of this type throws 
ligt on the processes of growth in normal and 
dis ased tissues, and has some application to 
cancer research. Dr, Bellairs received the Ph.D. 
from University College, London, in 1949. Her 
husband teaches at the University of London. 
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Mrs. Rosemary Hurt, an 
economist, will be a visit- 
ing fellow at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology. She is studying the 
effect of our tariff upon 
British trade with this 
- country. Her interest in 
this problem grew out of a 
study of imperial preference received by Brit- 
ish goods imported by Commonwealth na- 
tions. This study, which she co-authored with 
Sir Donald MacDougall, Nuffield College, 
Oxford, was published in 1954. Mrs. Hutt re- 
ceived the B.A. from Oxford (Lady Margaret 
Hall) in 1951. She is research assistant in in- 
dustrial relations at the University of Leeds, 
where her husband lectures in modern history, 


Finland 
Miss Tuuxuikki Kyt- 
LONEN teaches health and 
physical education at Jy- 
vaskvla Pedagogical Col- 
lege. She will be a gradu- 
ate student at Ohio State 
University. This will be 
her first opportunity for 
uninterrupted study in the 
United States, although she held a U.S. Gov- 
ernment In-Service Training Fellowship in 
1951-52. At that time she visited physical edu- 
cation departments at the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and Washington, Stanford 
University, St. Olaf College, and Smith Col- 
lege. 


France 
Miss MapELEINE Csecsy 
is a teacher of language 
and literature. A native of 
Hungary, she graduated 
from the University of 
Budapest in 1944. After 
two years teaching, she 

French 
state scholarship for study 

at the University of Paris. There she has writ- 


was awarded a 


ten one thesis, on French poetry of the late 
16th century, and is now completing the sec- 
ond, on Hungarian linguistics, for the degree 
of doctor of letters. 

[Nore: As this JouRNAL goes to press, Miss 
Cseesy has notified the AAUW that she is un- 
able to accept the grant. Her resignation has 
come too late for arrangements for an alternate 
this year.| 


Germany 

Dr. Ursus BroprunRerR 

is investigating the influ- 

ence of temperature and 

other climatic factors upon 

plants which grow under 

different ulta- 

violet radiation. Researches 

she made in open air con- 

ditions in Switzerland in- 

dicate such radiation sometimes aids growth. 
At the California Institute of Technology she 
will make similar experiments under labora- 
tory conditions. Dr. Brodfuhrer received the 
Ph.D. from the University of Munich, 1953. 


doses of 


Miss Guprun von Nina, 
Uni- 
versity of Marburg, teaches 


a graduate of the 


in a girls high school at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. Since 
the end of World War II 
helped develop 

community discussion 

groups on educational, re- 
ligious, and civie affairs. She will do graduate 
work in social studies at the University of 
Michigan. 


she has 


Greece 

Miss E.nty 
an accountant, will study 
auditing at the University 
of Florida. Her training is 
timely: Greece will soon 


VASSILATOU, 


set up a chartered ac- 

countants institution, and 

Miss Vassilatou hopes to 

help with that work. In 

1953 she received a degree in accountancy from 
the Supreme School of Economic and Com- 
mercial Sciences, Athens. Miss Vassilatou and 
her parents are survivors of the earthquake 
which destroyed the island of Cephallonia in 
1953. 


Holland 


Dr. Matuitpe Hovusen 
is a pediatrician specializ- 
ing in congenital heart 
disease. She received her 
M.D. from the University 
of Amsterdam where she 
is now an assistant pedia- 
trician. Since 1953 she has 


been training in cardiac 
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investigations, and has completed a thesis on 
congenital pulmonary stenosis. She will be an 
assistant in the cardiac clinic of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital for one year. 


Dr. Jacomina Lopper, a 
biologist on the staff of 
the Royal Dutch Yeast 
and Spirit Factory, Delft, 
is well known for her re- 
search in yeasts. She is co- 
author of an authoritative 
work, The Yeasts, pub- 
lished in 1952. At labora- 
tories of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in Peoria, Illinois, and Seattle, Washington, 
she will study American research techniques in 
yeast taxonomy and yeast genetics. Dr, Lod- 
der received the baccalaureate degree from 
Technical University, Delft, in 1930, and the 
Ph.D. from the University of Utrecht, 1934. 


India 


Dr. ZinetT CuRRIMBHOY’S 
training will help meet 
India’s need for better di- 
agnosis of blood disorders 
in children. Her study at 
two New York City hos- 
pitals combines work in 
leukemias (Memorial Cen- 
ter for Cancer and AI- 
lied Diseases) and anemias (Cornell Medical 
Center). Dr. Currimbhoy received the B.S. 
from St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, in 1945, 
and the M.D. from the University of Toronto, 
Canada, in 1950. She also took vacation courses 
at Vassar and Fordham. Since 1951 she has 
specialized in pediatrics at the University of 
Bombay, and has trained in two Bombay hos- 
pitals, Ismailia General and Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children. 


Mrs. PapmMa Desai is a 
senior economic investi- 
gator for the Indian Tariff 
Commission. A graduate 
of the University of Bom- 
bay (M.A., 1953), she will 
continue research in mod- 
ern economic theory at 
Radcliffe’s Graduate 
School. Her research problem concerns the 
relation of capital formation to employment in 
underdeveloped economies, and the application 


of modern theory to the special conditions of 
such economies. 


Miss Goo.oo Saniar for 
the past three years has 
held a scholarship in soci- 
ology at the University of 
Bombay for doctoral re- 
search on social change 
among the Parsis of India. 
At the University of Min- 
nesota she will study Amer- 
ican social theory and research methods. With 
this foundation, she hopes to do research in 
problems of the Indian family. A grant from 
the Population Council, Inc., New York, will 
enable her to visit other universities to observe 
projects in her field. St. Xavier's College, Bom- 
bay, awarded her the B.A. in 1949, and M.A. 
in 1951. 


Ireland 


Dr. Dervitta DONNELLY, 
a chemist, received the 
B.S. in 1952, and the Ph.D 
in 1955 from University 
College, Dublin. Her re- 
search in the rearrange- 
ment of flavanols with hy- 
driodic acid was reported 
in Chemistry and Industry, 
1953 and 1954. She has lately been engaged in 
determining the possibility of isomeric change 
in a flavylium salt when treated with hydriodic 
acid. She will continue this research at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Israel 


Miss Snuvamit Ben- 
YisHai will take post- 
graduate courses in con- 
flict of laws at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Law 
School. She feels that 
study of the U. S. experi- 
ence in modifying English 
common law and princi- 
ples of equity to meet its own needs is particu- 
larly valuable, since Israel faces a similar 
problem. Her research subject, “Marital Prop- 
erty in Conflict of Law,” has practical signifi- 
cance because Israel’s ministry of justice 
is now preparing a family code. Miss Ben- 
Yishai received the master of laws from He- 
brew University, Jerusalem, in 1954, and is 
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serving her law apprenticeship to the Deputy 
President of the Supreme Court of Israel. 


Dr.Eva Branpt-LEsKIEN 
is aneye specialist at Ram- 
bam Government Hospi- 
tal, Haifa. In recent years 
worked in the 

squint clinic, and has per- 

formed hundreds of opera- 

tions to remove squints. 

She will be a fellow in 
ophthalmology at Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City, for a year’s training in orthoptic 
methods and treatments in oblique muscle 
work and paralytic squint. A native of Ger- 
many, Dr. Brandt-Leskien received the M.D. 
from the University of Basel, Switzerland, in 
1935, and emigrated to Israel soon afterward. 


she has 


Mrs. Dora SHAPIRA- 

Lakon, bacteriologist, is in 

charge of the virus section 

of the epidemological lab- 

oratory maintained by Is- 

rael’s Ministry of Health 

at Tel Aviv. She will study 

techniques of laboratory 

research in poliomyelitis 

at U. S. Public Health Service laboratories in 
Montgomery, Alabama, and at laboratories of 
the University of Cincinnati and Yale Uni- 
versity. She plans to put this training to im- 
mediate use at Israel's new Central Virus 
Reference Laboratory. A native of Poland, 
Mrs. Shapira-Laron emigrated to Israel in 
1935. She received the M.S. from 
University in 1943. 


Hebrew 


Italy 


- 


Dr. Sanpra PuGNo won 
her assistantship in the 
Department of Zoology, 
at the University of Mi- 
lan, in a national competi- 
tion. The work includes 
teaching, supervision of 
experiments, and prepa- 
ration of instructions and 
drawings for the course. Awarded the Ph.D. 
by the University of Milan in 1948, she will be 
a visiting scholar at Yale’s Osborn Zoological 
Laboratory for post-doctoral research in ex- 
perimental embryology. 
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Japan 


Miss Cuoxo Fuygita’s am- 
bition to study astronomy 
took fresh impetus last 
year from the visit of an 
American woman astrono- 
mer to Tokyo. Here was 
proof that her sex need 
not bar her from this sci- 
ence, which in certain 
quarters in Japan is still regarded as too ardu- 
ous for women. Miss Fujita will begin the 
study of astrophysics at Goethe Link Observa- 
tory, Indiana University. In 1950 she received 
the B.S. in physics from Tokyo’s University 
of Literature and Science. Since then she has 
been assistant to the head of the physics de- 
partment at Ochanomizu University, Tokyo, 
and has collaborated with him on two pub- 
lished papers. 


Mrs. Kryoko Magsima, 

Tokyo, writes of her con- 

tinued enjoyment of a life- 

time of teaching, “I have 

realized that teaching is 

learning.” She has taught 

since 1933. At present she 

lectures in English and 

American literature to stu- 

dents at three academic levels, at Seijo Uni- 
versity, at Keisen Junior College, and at Tsuda 
Institute. In 1952, her Basic Exercises in Eng- 
lish Grammar, for use in secondary schools, 
was published, and last year she participated 
in revision of a reader published by Tsuda 
College, her alma mater. Mrs. Maejima’s hus- 
band teaches at Seijo University. They have 
two grown children. Mrs. Maejima will study 
the literature of New England at Radcliffe 
Graduate School. 


Miss Yukt WooyeNaKA 
born in New York 
City and went to kinder- 
garten there. Now an as- 
sistant professor of mathe- 
matics at Kanto Gakuin 
University, a Baptist mis- 
sion at Yokohama, 
reports learned so 
much English in those early years that she 
never had any difficulty in subsequent study 
of the language at school. Miss Wooyenaka 


was 


she 


she 
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graduated from Japan Women’s University in 
1932, and earned the M.S. from Hokkaido 
University in 1940. Her papers on Newman 
and Boolean Algebra have been published in 
the proceedings of the Japan Academy. She 
will be a research fellow at Harvard University 
for study of Boolean algebra. 


Luxembourg 

Miss Suzanne JAcQUE- 

MART hopes to take up a 

nursing career in the in- 

dustrial area of Luxem- 

boug. In 1953, she received 

the diploma from the 

School of Nursing at the 

Free University of Brus- 

and has now com- 

pleted a post-graduate course there in public 
health nursing. She will be a special full-time 
student at Yale University, for study of indus- 
trial hygiene and field work in public health 
nursing. 


sels, 


Mrs. Borcuitp Hotter, 
psychologist, has worked 
in the psychiatric clinic of 
an Oslo hospital and the 
psychological department 
of the Norwegian armed 
forces. In the latter posi- 
tion, she did research in 
aviation psychology look- 
ing toward better selection of pilots and reduc- 
tion of accidents. She has also done testing and 
personality assessments for classification cen- 
ters and boards selecting officer and pilot candi- 
dates. At the University of Oslo, she completed 
the philosophy examination in 1947, and the 
psychology examination in 1953. She will 
study counseling methods in non-directive 
therapy at the University of Michigan. 


Philippines 

Mrs. Fevisa CONTRERAS’ 
career is a_ striking ex- 
ample of the contributions 
a “retread”’ teacher can 
make. She graduated from 
normal school and taught 
phonics in elementary 
schools for ten years be- 
fore civil 
engineer. For almost twenty years she was 
fully occupied with their five children and the 
community social work expected of a provin- 


cd. Z.* 


she married a 


cial official’s wife. In 1948 they settled in 
Manila and Mrs. Contreras promptly went 
back to school — as both student and teacher. 
She received the B.S.E. from Arellano Uni- 
versity in 1949, and is completing require- 
ments for the master’s degree. She has taught 
at Arellano since 1948, and is now principal of 
the elementary training department. At Stan- 
ford University she will do graduate work in 
methods and organization of school guidance 
and counseling services. 


Mrs. Lourpes Luwuz-Sa- 

MANIEGO, professor of psy- 

chology and social science, 

University of Santo Tomas 

has just celebrated her 

twenty-fifth year of teach- 

ing. “If I could select all 

over again what I want to 

be,” she writes, “my choice 

would be the same.”’ Her entire teaching career 
has been spent at the University of Santo 
Tomas, from which she received the M.A. in 
1933. Her undergraduate work was done at the 
University of the Philippines. Mrs. Luz- 
Samaniego will do advanced work in psychol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago. 


Mrs. Corazon VIGILIA 
had a decade of experience 
in teaching other subjects 
when became a re- 
medial reading teacher in 
1953. She reports that the 
pride she and her small 
charges take in mastering 
the printed page surpasses 
any other teaching experience she has had. 
At the University of the Philippines, where 
she is a candidate for the M.A. in education, 
and at the Philippine Women’s University, 
she has taken some work in remedial reading. 
She will continue this program at the grad- 
uate school of Northwestern University. 


she 


South Africa 

Miss Anita ScHLEBUSCH 
is a junior lecturer in the 
Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Pre- 
toria, from which she re- 
ceived the B.A. (1951) 
and M.A. (1954). She will 
do graduate work in psy- 
chology in the student 
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counseling. field at the University of Min- 
nesota. In 1956 the University of Pretoria 
will establish a student guidance clinic, and 
Miss Schlebusch hopes to take part in the 
work there. 


Miss ANNA SNYMAN is 
a social worker for the 
South African National 
Council for Child Welfare. 
Her job, counseling local 
representatives of the 
Council and volunteer so- 
cial workers, takes her all 
over South Africa, and 
gives her an opportunity to work among all 
its racial groups. Miss Snyman received the 
B.A. in social science from the University of 
Pretoria in 1951. She will do post-graduate 
work at Western Reserve University. 


Dr. ANNIE THERON re- 
ceived her M.D. in 1949 
from the University of 
Pretoria. She completed 
internship in internal med- 
icine at Pretoria General 
Hospital in 1951, and in 
1952 began her master’s 
work in 


medicine, spe- 


cializing in neurology. Last year she studied 
on an exchange fellowship at the neurological 
clinic of the University of Utrecht, Holland, 
and this year will continue post-graduate 
studies at Cornell University Medical College. 


Sweden 

Miss Watsora Tuor- 
SELL, assistant in the 
chemical section of the 
Royal Veterinary College, 
Stockholm, is doing re- 
search in cattle mastitis, 
which takes heavy toll of 
Swedish herds. She is at- 
tempting to find enzyme- 
chemical differences between resisting and 
non-resisting animals, and by combating en- 
zymes active in division of cells, prevent 
multiplication of the microbes causing the 
disease. She will continue this research at the 
University of Wisconsin. Miss Thorsell, a 
graduate of the University of Stockholm, has 
published a number of earlier researches in 
Swedish journals, and hopes ultimately to 
offer results of her research in cattle mastitis 
as a doctoral thesis. 
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Thailand 
Dr. CHANNIVAT KasHEeM- 
SANT, an instructor in 
pediatrics at Siriraj Hos- 
pital, Bangkok, will be a 
fellow in pediatrics at the 
University of Rochester 
(N. Y.) School of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry. She 
is a graduate of Chulalong- 
korn University and the Faculty of Medicine 
and Siriraj Hospital, University of Medical 
Sciences, Bangkok. She plans to specialize 
in metabolic diseases of infancy and childhood. 


Mrs. 
VIN 


Aroon RaJATANA- 

teaches and 

methods of teaching sci- 

ence at Petchburi Teacher 

Training School, Bangkok. 

She has held this position 

since she received the B.S. 

from Chulalongkorn Uni- 

versity in 1947. Recently 

she has participated in in-service training 

programs for graduate teachers sponsored by 

the Thailand Ministry of Education, and has 

helped prepare science laboratory handbooks 

for students taking teacher training. She will 

study methods of teaching science at Western 

Michigan College, Kalamazoo. Mrs. Rajatana- 

vin’s husband is an electronics engineer. They 
have two children. 


science 


Extensions 


(For further information about 1954-55 grantees 
awarded extensions see the Fall 1954 JouRNAL.) 


These grantees received extensions: 


Inp1a — Mrs. to complete 
master’s degree, academic year 1955-56. 


Tara Shastree, 
Miss Bani Singh, for practical training in 
social work, summer 1955. 


Japan — Mrs. Sayo Yotsukura, to complete 
M.A. thesis, summer 1955. 


New Zreatanp — Miss Maria Wodzicka, to 
complete Ph.D., to February 1956. 

Tuartanp — Mrs. Boonnam Boonsaith, to 
complete M.A., summer 1955. 

Dr. Supharb Prasasvinichai, internship, one 
year. 

Mrs. Sasri Punyarajun, to complete ML.S., 
summer 1955. 
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Alice Hamilton Fellowship (Connecticut- 
Rhode Island Unit) Dr. Maria Crervasi, 
Italy; nuclear physicist. Research in accel- 


Austria; archaeologist. Classification of pre- 
historic European material at various museums 
in Central Europe. 


erated particles, Nuclear Research Laboratory, s . 
Liverpool Ohio State Miss Marie 
4 e Ol, . , 

Heimer, France. Research on forced labor in 
Potosi under the Spaniards; at Lima, and other 


points in Peru. 


Fellowship 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas) 
Miss Y. Vanacuter, Belgium. Research in 
oriental philosophy, Sorbonne, Paris. 


Miss 


Australia; zoologist. 


Ohio State 
SANDARS, 


DorotHea F. 
Research in 


Grant - 
Marion 
Branch) 


Reilly Fellowship (Philadelphia 

Dr. E. R. ANprerson, Great Bri- 
tain. Research in 18th century French litera- 
ture, Sorbonne, Paris. 


helminthology and rat lung worm, London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship 
(New York City Branch) — Dr. Maria A, 
Tramontt, Italy, French philosophy. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship 
England Unit 


North New 
Dr. GertruD M. Mosster, 


To Apply for Fellowships 


Fellowships for 1956-57 were announced in the May 1955 JournaL. AAUW 
members interested in applying should refer to that listing (page 250), or 
write the Secretary of the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for the detailed announcement which gives the 
conditions of acceptance and instructions for applying. AAUW fellowships 
are awarded in general to women who have completed all resident requirements 
for the doctorate (that is, all requirements except the dissertation), or for 
post-doctoral research. 

The minimum stipend of the fellowships awarded by the AAUW Committee 
on Fellowship Awards is $2,000. Of the AAUW national fellowships offered 
for 1956-57, 27 carry the minimum stipend; 4 a stipend of $2,500; 3 a stipend 
of $3,000; and one a stipend of $3,500. 

International fellowships for study outside the United States also are listed 
in the May JourNAt and in the detailed announcement. In addition to those 
included in the May JouRNAL, these two international awards have been 
announced: 


Danish Bursary of 1,000 Danish kroner (about £50), for study in Denmark, to be 
used as a short-term grant or to supplement some other award. 


Luisa Racneti Veto Fe.iowsuip, offered by the Italian Federation — 200 pounds 
sterling, for study in Italy. 


Applications from women of the United States for all national and inter- 
national fellowships offered by the AAUW or other federations of university 
women should reach the AAUW Headquarters Office not later than December 
15, 1955. 





International Federation 


Council Meets at Berne — New 


In early August the 36th Council of the 
International Federation of University 
Women met at the Hotel Gerten Kulm on 
a high hill overlooking Berne. Here with 
the city spread out before us and the Alps 
rising behind us we were well situated to 
take the long and large view both literally 
and metaphorically. 

The Council reviewed a year of great 
accomplishment. The two major projects 
to which we looked forward at Oslo in 
1954 — the Manila regional meeting and 
Dr. Minnie Miller’s journey to Latin 
America — had been most successfully 
carried through. As sequel to the Manila 
meeting a special seminar on Interna- 
tional Understanding was to be held in 
Berne and Geneva later in August, for 
members of the L[FUW and especially of 
national associations in Asia. In conse- 
quence of Dr. Miller’s visits to twenty 
countries of Latin America, six Latin 
American groups were among the national 
associations admitted to membership at 
the Berne meeting. 

In all, ten new associations — in Chile, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
the Lebanon, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Peru, 
Spain, and Turkey — were added to the 
IFUW list. There are now 43 national 
associations in IFUW, 28 of which were 
represented at Berne! 

The beauty of Switzerland, the warm 
hospitality of the Swiss Association, and 
the traditional good fellowship of the 
IFUW all contributed to Council meetings 
conducted in a most cordial spirit, with 
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Members, New Plans 


decisions of great importance to the future 
of IFUW. 

The cooperation of IFUW with U.N. 
and UNESCO through its consultants, 
Dr. Janet Robb and Mme. Maude Pré- 
ault, and through its Committees on the 
Legal and Economic Status of Women 
and on Cultural Relations, goes on flour- 
ishingly and provides a theme for much of 
the Federation’s work. The Relief Com- 
mittee headed by Mme. Blanche Hegg- 
Hoffet of Switzerland continues its gener- 
ous activity of aid to displaced university 
women. IFUW stresses its fellowship pro- 
gram as incentive and encouragement to 
women scholars. 

The Council engaged in lively but good- 
tempered discussion of the draft of a new 
constitution put before it by Mme. Bastid 
of France, chairman of a special commit- 
tee on constitutional revision. The IFUW 
has outgrown its old constitution; the new 
constitution will be submitted to the next 
Conference for approval. 

The Council accepted with very great 
regret the resignation of Miss May 
Hermes, who for fourteen years has been 
Executive Secretary of the Federation. 
Her successor is Miss E. Matilda Gwyer, 
who comes to IFUW after several years of 
work with the OEEC. 

There are two major events on the 
IFUW calendar for 1956. A Latin Ameri- 
can regional meeting similar to the Manila 
regional meeting will be held in Peru in 
March provided that arrangements can be 
satisfactorily worked out. 





INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


And from August 3 to August 10 in 
Paris will be held the triennial Conference 
of the IFUW. The tentative program is 
most attractive: receptions, expeditions, 
speeches, working groups, and business 
sessions; in fact, every opportunity to 


meet university women from all over the 
world. Put the Conference on your cal- 
endar and plan now to join this very 
special group in Paris next summer. 
Merisetu E,. Cameron, chairman 
International Relations Committee, AAU W 


The Paris Conference, 1956 — Your Invitation 


The adage is that opportunity knocks 
once in a lifetime, but the triennial oppor- 
tunity to attend an IFUW Conference is 
open to every AAUW member who can 
make her way to Paris for August 3-9, 
1956. The hostess federation, |’ Association 
des Frangaises Diplomées des Universités, 
promises a week as stimulating intellectu- 
ally as it is glamorous socially. Special 
interest groups for a wide variety of pro- 
fessions; working groups on significant 
aspects of IFUW activities — past, pres- 
ent, future; gala receptions and luncheons 
in settings such as the Louvre and the 
Bois de Boulogne; lectures at the Sor- 
bonne — all these and more are on the 
program for voting and non-voting dele- 
gates. 

On a first come, first served basis, mem- 
bers will be given lodging and meals at 
Le Foyer des Lye¢ennes (where working 


groups and voting delegates will also 


The IFUW Newsletter 


Copies of the Newsletter of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
are being sent to the president of each 
AAUW branch for distribution to branch 
Did you your June 


members. receive 


convene) at very reasonable prices. If 
registration exceeds the capacity of Le 
Foyer, the French Association promises 
rooms at a “reasonable price” elsewhere 
for all who are enrolled by May 15, 1956. 

For further information as plans for the 
Conference crystallize into a fixed calendar, 
write to the International Relations Of- 
fice, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. For appointment as a non-voting 
delegate, address the Vice-President from 
your Region, sending a carbon copy of 
your request to your state president. By 
all means, come if you possibly can. A 
five-minute conversation with any alumna 
of an IFUW conference will fire you with 
enthusiasm to join the growing ranks of 
those who have seen for themselves how 
this international organization operates. 
Conferences are the life blood of the 
IFUW — an international for all 
comers. 


tonic 


Newsletter? If you missed it, ask your 
president for a copy. 

A fall issue of the Newsletter is in prep- 
aration, and each branch president will 
receive copies for her branch. 


Ida Smedley MacLean Fellowship 


In the announcement of international 
fellowships in the May Journal, page 250, 
substitute “International’’ for “ British” 
in the note on the Ida Smedley MacLean 
Fellowship. This award is given by the 
International Federation to honor one of 
its first leaders. Dr. MacLean is remem- 


bered in the United States for her visit to 
branches of the Association soon after the 
IFUW was founded, when she did much 
to kindle enthusiasm and strengthen the 
bonds between the American Association 
and the newly formed international or- 
ganization of university women. 
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New Committee Chairmen 


To read the vita of AAUW’s new com- 
mittee chairmen (who are also members of 
the AAUW Board) is to be impressed once 
more with the caliber of the women whose 
services are enlisted by the Association. 


*“S and R.”* — Dean Eunice C. Roberts 
brings to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities a wide range of 
academic and AAUW experience which 
will be directly helpful in meeting the de- 
mands of that arduous post. Holding the 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, she is presently assistant 
dean of the faculties and director of wom- 
en’s educational programs at Indiana Uni- 
versity — a position recently created, and 
probably unique. Dean Roberts has taught 
romance languages at Illinois College, the 
University of Illinois, and Eastern New 
Mexico University, and served as academic 
dean at Lindenwood College. She lists her 
occupation from 1926 to 1937 as “house- 
wife and mother.” In the AAUW she has 
held numerous branch offices (including 
that of branch president) and state chair- 
manships, and she was chairman of the 
Program Committee which planned the 
Los Angeles national convention. She is 
currently first vice-president of the In- 
diana Division. 


Fellowship Program. — The new chair- 
man of the Fellowship Program Commit- 
tee, Dr. Elizabeth S. May (Mrs. Geoffrey) 
is already known to those who have 
worked in fellowships, for she has served 
as chairman of the Fellowship Funds 
Committee since 1950. Dr. May (A.B., 
Smith; Ph.D. London School of Eco- 
nomics) has been academic dean at Whea- 
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ton College since 1949. Previously she was 
an economist in the Bureau of the Budget 
and other government agencies, and she 
was the first AAUW staff associate for 
social studies, in 1936-37. Last year, in 
the absence of the president of Wheaton 
College, Dean May served as acting 
president. 

Legislative Program. — Mrs. Isabel H. 
Kideney (Mrs. James W.), chairman of 
the Legislative Program Committee, has 
had long experience in AAUW and on 
various local and state bodies concerned 
with education. In her own AAUW branch 
— Buffalo, New York — she has held a 
succession of committee chairmanships; 
she has been state education chairman, 
fellowship chairman, and president of the 
New York State Division, and member of 
the national AAUW International Rela- 
tions Committee, 1947 Nominating Com- 
mittee, and 1953 Resolutions Committee. 
Her many local civic activities have in- 
cluded, among others, membership on a 
Wartime Mayor’s Committee on Child 
Care, on the Buffalo Council of Social 
Agencies School and Guidance Commit- 
tees, and also on the Buffalo Board of 
Community Relations. She is currently 
on the Regional Planning Committee of 
the New York State Committee for the 
1955 White House Conference, chairman 
of the State Board of Regents Citizens 
Council on the Readjustment of High 
School Education, and has served on the 
New York State Commission on the Uses 
of Television for Education Purposes, and 
on the Advisory Committee of the New 
York Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. An alumna of Cornell, she is a 
member-at-large of the Cornell University 
Council. 
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By-Laws. — Mrs. Charlotte D. Fisher 
(Mrs. Arne), chairman of the By-Laws 
Committee, writes: “The committee hopes 
to make the members feel that by-laws are 
not just a necessary evil, ‘dry as dust,’ 
but are a means of setting forth the aims 
and goals of the Association through its 
branches.” 

Certainly if anyone can be expected to 
inject interest in by-laws, it is Mrs. Fisher, 
for in her supposedly dry field of mathe- 
matics she has published an article on 
“ Probabilities in a Game of Craps’! After 
receiving a B.A. from Barnard, she was an 
engineering assistant in the Department 
of Development and Research of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and after her marriage to a Danish 
mathematician, worked with him on his 
books, articles, and lectures. Since the 
death of her husband she has taught at 
the Beard School, Orange, New Jersey. 
In AAUW she has been treasurer, fellow- 
ship chairman, and president of the New 
Jersey Division, and member of the 1951 
Convention Committee and the national 
By-Laws Committee. 


Record Fellowship Contributions 
This year the fellowship-grant total has 
overshot all previous figures so astound- 
ingly that no comment can begin to con- 
vey our pride and gratitude as we report 
the figures. We shall therefore just state 
the facts. 

In 1954-55 AAUW members contrib- 
uted a total of $212,833.20 to the Fel- 
lowship-Grant program. Of this total 


At the Fellowship break- 
fast, Chairmen Eliza- 
beth May (left) and Mar- 
garet Tracy chat with 
Mrs. Takeko Matsumoto 
(center), international 


grantee from Japan. 


$57,691.06 was designated for endow- 
ments; $81,429.50 for international grants; 
$21,000 for “living” or special fellowships 
(supported out of current contributions) ; 
$30,000 named fellowship gifts; $4,185 for 
stipend supplements; and $18,577.64 for 
“undesignated,” the fund that is to be 
use at the discretion of the fellowship 
committees. 

In addition to these contributions $2,- 
203.67 came to the fellowship program by 
way of special gifts and bequests. 

The detailed report, by states, will be 
given in the January JouRNAL. 


Membership Continues to Climb 


At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1955, total membership of AAUW was 
136,994, in 1,315 branches. There was a 
net gain for the year of 5,291 members and 
40 branches. 

Fourteen new branches recognized since 
the May JourNat was issued bring the 
total 1,319. The new 
branches are: Juneau-Douglas, Alaska; 
Burbank, Marysville-Yuba City, Ontario- 
Upland, Paso Robles, and Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia; Ouray, Colorado; Southington, 
Connecticut; Veedersburg-Covington, In- 
diana; Eaton Rapids, Michigan; Loving- 
ton, New Mexico; Beaufort-Morehead 
City and Brevard, North Carolina; Eddy- 
Lorena-Moody, Texas. 


of branches to 


IFUW Pin Offered 

Did you know that as a member of the 
AAUW you are also a member of the 
International Federation of University 
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AAUW Ten 


For some time the AAUW Board of 
Directors has felt that there should be 
some careful planning for the work of 
the Association in the years ahead. Age 
and growth create new problems, as 
well as new responsibilities. 

To undertake this planning before 
the Boston convention seemed wise. 
The Board has therefore created a 
Survey Committee to make plans and 
submit recommendations to the Board 
and to the convention. 

The committee is concerned that 
this survey be a cooperative enterprise 
in which every interested member will 
participate. 

This is the first invitation to every 
member of the Association. What do 
you see ahead for AAUW? What prob- 
lems? What responsibilities? What 
would you like for this committee to 
examine? What recommendation would 
you make to the Board if you were a 
member of the committee? 

We invite letters from every inter- 
ested member. Letters may be sent to 


Women? And that, accordingly, you are 
entitled to wear the [FUW pin? Made by 
the well known jeweler, David Andersen 
of Oslo, Norway, this beautiful pin bears 
the Greek lamp of knowledge against a 
background of rich blue enamel. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Branch has un- 
dertaken the sale of these emblems, all 
profits to go to the Fellowship Fund. The 
price is $2.00 plus 5 cents postage on single 
orders. There is no postage charge on or- 
ders of ten or more. 

The IFUW pin often leads the way 
to rewarding contacts. The Cleveland 
Branch also suggests that it may be used 
in installing branch officers. 

Send check or money order to Mrs. 
James D. Watkins, 10814 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


ot 


Years Hence 


the committee at Headquarters or to 
any one of the committee members: 


Chairman: Dr. Hallie Farmer (Past Legis- 
lative Chairman), Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap (Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Past Vice-President from Rocky 
Mountain Region), 1800 Rio Grande 
Boulevard N. W., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Dr. Althea K. Hottel (Past President), 824 
Gatemore Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mrs. Lucy S. Howorth (Past Second Vice- 
President), 1112 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Derrick A. Sherman (President, New 
York State Division), 147-12 Roose- 
velt Avenue, Flushing 54, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edith H. Sherrard (Social Studies As- 
sociate), AAUW Headquarters Office 

Dr. Helen C. White (Past President), Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Ex-officio: 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, General Director 

Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, President 


Please let us hear from you! 


Writing Project: Changed Rules 

Any AAUW member may participate in 
the AAUW Writing Project. If you wish 
to send in a short story or verse, order 
the revised rules from the Publications 
Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. and enclose a 3-cent stamp. 
The original rules, which appeared in the 
Branch Handbook in the Arts, published in 
1950, have been revised. Will you kindly 
pass this word along so that all active 
Writing Project contributors are cogni- 
zant of the change? Your March 1955 
JOURNAL carries a brief news note on the 
Writing Project (page 249) in case you 
would like more orientation. The Arts 
Resource Center at Headquarters looks 
forward to receiving manuscripts by De- 
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cember 31, 1955. Be sure to note the 
deadline. 


Mrs. Tryon’s New Assignment 


Without fuss or fanfare, Mrs. Ruth W. 
Tryon relinquished on October 1, 1955, her 
responsibilities as editor of the publica- 
tions of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, to devote her time and 
her effort to preparation of the Fellowship 
story, which will be published in 1957 
when will celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in Boston, city 
of its founding. 

No one is as richly qualified to relate 
the history of the fellowship program, its 
origin, its achievements, its possibilities, 
as Mrs. Tryon. She has been throughout 
the years of struggle its strong, unfailing, 
convincing interpreter. She has devoted 
tireless and persistent effort to its growth. 
From 1935 to 1952 she was director of its 
program. Those of us who have had the 
stimulating privilege of hearing her in the 
field as she has presented the program 
have had our sights lifted and our con- 
cepts deepened. 

The Journa, which she has edited for 
twenty-seven years, is an expression of 
Mrs. Tryon’s understanding of the total 
program of the Association, of her creative 
thought, of her impeccable taste. Under 
her editorship it has carried out its pur- 
pose as an organ of the Association’s pro- 
gram, while at the same time it has 
achieved deserved recognition as a publi- 
vation of literary merit. It has drawn to 
its contributors women and men of recog- 
nized achievement whose writing has illus- 
trated and strengthened, has questioned 
and challenged the soundness of our 
thought and the efficacy of our action. 

The Association looks forward to the 
publication of the history of its fellowship 
program with eagerness and with the as- 
surance that Mrs. Tryon will reveal in it 
the same qualities of thought and word 
which have made her one of the Associa- 
tion’s most trusted and most valued 
voices. 


the Association 


— Tue Boarp or Directors 


Publications Director Appointed 


As Mrs. Tryon transfers from editing and 
public relations to the writing of the fel- 
lowship history, a new editor takes over, 

Miss Elizabeth Phinney. Miss Phinney, 
after receiving her A.B. from Radcliffe 
College, worked for a time on the Boston 
Transcript, then spent seven years with 
Little, Brown and Company, and a similar 
period with A. A. Wyn, Inc., where she 
became editor. She has also done writing 
or editorial work for Ginn and Company, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, and the Boston 
Post. Her experience ranges from writing 
a lively newspaper food column to dealing 
with authors of erudite books and editing 
a wide variety of copy — which all augurs 
well for AAUW publications and _ public 
relations under her direction. 


Norwegian Award 


A grant of 2,000 crowns is the gift of 
twenty Norwegian women who studied in 
the United States on AAUW Interna 
tional Grants. Miss Dorothy Ramsland, 
assistant professor of home economics at 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, has received this award for three 
months’ study at the School of Arts and 
Crafts in Oslo. During the summer she 
led a special home furnishings tour in 
Europe. 


Alternate Accepts Fellowship 


Dr. Margaret Lieb, whose appointment to 
the Josephine Glasgow Fellowship (New 
York) was announced in the May 1955 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 
OFFERS FOR 1955—'56 


MONTEZUMA— 
THE YOUNG AZTEC PRINCE 
ALSO THE LITTLE RED SHOES 
SINBAD, THE SAILOR 


For dates, costs, etc. write to: 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 
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JouRNAL, has resigned. Mrs. Alberta E. 
Siegel, the alternate, has accepted the fel- 
lowship. Mrs. Siegel, a research fellow at 
Pennsylvania State University, is con- 
ducting a study of the effects of commer- 
cial entertainment films upon children. 
She is investigating the possibility that 
children accept as genuine the stereotyped 
hostility and aggression portrayed in the 
films. An effort will be made to determine 
whether children’s attitudes and behavior 
are affected by their exposure to films hav- 
ing violent themes. Mrs. Siegel received 
the B.A. (1951) and M.A. (1954) in psy- 
chology from Stanford University, and is 
now completing her doctoral dissertation, 
on fantasy aggression in children. 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS, 1955-56 


Japanese Prints—exhibitions from the great print 
makers, 1660-1 860: "'Pictures of the Passing World,” 
a chronological summary; one-man exhibitions of 
Sharaky and of Hiroshige; two-man exhibition of 
Utamaro and Hokusai; others. 


Oriental Brocades—silks, satins, velvet from China and 
Japan, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Interpretive material and references provided; rental fee 
for 2-4 weeks from $35 to $100, plus one-way express. 


Inquire of: Miss Lura Beam 
1589 Midland Ave. Bronxville 8, New York 


PARLIAMENTARY SLIDE RULE—settles questions on 
parliamentary procedure ttees and meetings 
standard order. This vinyl 
plastic slide rule provides immediate answers to eight 


for comm 
Operating under rules of 
basic questions on the 36 most common motions. Based on 
Robert's Rules of Order Excellent for gift. 
$3 postpaid. PAN-L-VIEW, 708 Church St., Evanston, Ill 


Revised 


MAKE our TRIVET your PIVOT 


In Raising Fellowship Funds 
100% PROFIT to your branch 


NOW! Your AAUW monogram 
in a trivet 


Buy at 50c each, sell for $1.00 


We pay transportation. 
Cash must accompany order. 
Minimum order: 50 trivets 


Order from: Mrs. 
386 Hillside Avenue 


Size: 4’ x 8” 


Clarence S. Austin 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 
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Miss Heinig in the Pacific Area 


Christine Heinig, our Associate in Child- 
hood and Secondary Education, is off for 
three months in Australia, New Zealand, 
and Japan, being sent by the State De- 
partment in response to a request for a 
specialist in early childhood education. 
She is serving as consultant and helping to 
evaluate preschool education programs. In 
Australia this means a review of plans 
that Miss Heinig herself helped to estab- 
lish twenty years ago, when she served as 
principal of the Kindergarten Training 
College in Melbourne, established demon- 
stration centers in the capitals of the six 
Australian states, and then during the war 
acted as educational advisor for the Aus- 
tralian Kindergartens of the Air. 

We are fortunate in having as substitute 
for Miss Heinig during her absence, Mrs. 
Harriet Houdlette, who was her predeces- 
sor in the AAUW childhood education 
office. 


Art Exhibit Experience Shared 


Are you trying to decide on a community 
project in the arts? The Watertown, Wis- 


consin, Branch will be glad to send you an 
account of the origin and development of 


their State Annual Art Exhibit. Estab- 
lished six years ago, the exhibit encourages 
artists of the community to enter their 
work for qualified judging. Both the schools 
and the general public have cooperated 
enthusiastically from the beginning, and 
this constructive project is now a headline 
feature in newspaper and radio. 

Community art exhibits can sap a lot 
of excess energy from harried housewives 
(even graduate housewives!) unless care- 
ful organization accompanies enthusiasm. 
Watertown’s account of their experience 
will help to save time and waste effort. 
It is available from Mrs. Ralph Ebert, 
128 Harding Street, Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin, for 50 cents. 


Carols and Canons for Your Branch 


In the hope of assisting AAUW choral 
groups in the selection of their material, a 
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short list of important and enjoyable 
choral pieces has been compiled by the 


Arts Resource Center. If your branch does 
not have a choral group, perhaps some of 
your members would like to set up a group 
and try working on some of these selec- 
tions. The list includes a folk song series, 
a capella selections, Christmas carols, and 
canons. You will also find the addresses of 
five choral work publishers. Order from 
the AAUW Publications Clerk, for 5 


cents. 


New Publications 

Spring and summer, 1955, saw a flurry of 
activity in AAUW publications. These are 
some of the new productions now avail- 


able to AAUW members: 


resolutions in the field of 
education adopted by the 1955 convention, 


Guiding Principles 


with notes for each resolution suggesting how 
to move “From Principle to Program,” and 
a brief selected bibliography. 15 cents. 


a collec- 
tion of pertinent quotations from eminent 


Four Problems in Higher Education 


educators on aspects of higher education 
which call for re-examination, — the nature 
of higher education, finance and admission 
(including increased enrollments and schol- 
arships), curriculum, and faculty. Stimulus 
for study and discussion. 25 cents. 


Public 
a report of the study made by 264 


Taxation 
Schools 
branches, in 43 states, of the problems of 
school support. The studies were focused on 


and the Financing of the 


state and local efforts to find the means to 
cope with fast-growing school enrollments. 
35 cents. 


AUW and the Community Library — a skit 
by Inez K. Cox Irene M. Hansen, 
presented at the Kansas State Division con- 


and 


vention; brings out the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of our library services and suggests sup- 
port of a national library services bill as a 
step toward improvement. Easily produced. 
20 cents. 


AUW Aids Tax-Supported Institutions of 
Higher Education — a “‘how-to-do-it”’ leaf- 
let, outlining a project carried out by the 
Michigan State Division under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Clyde T. Caldwell and Mrs. 


Lionel G. Skillman, to strengthen tax-sup- 
ported higher education and foster wider 
public understanding of the problems of such 
institutions in the state. Particularly timely 
in view of increased enrollments which will 
soon place heavy burdens on colleges and 
universities. 15 cents. 


Adventures in Freedom — a lively, informative, 
illustrated handbook for Status of Women 
chairmen and all others concerned with the 
progress of women “from status quo to 
status.” Edited by Marjorie Child Husted; 
gives pertinent facts, a review of Status in- 
terests and events in AAUW, and descrip- 
tions of practical projects. 50 cents. 


Any of these titles may be ordered from 
the AAUW Publications Clerk at the 
Headquarters office. And you may wish to 
request from the same source the com- 
plete lists of AAUW publications for study 
groups and for chairmen, in any or all of 


the fields of AAUW interest. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book” 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. AA-418 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


FOR THE CHILDREN... 
Touring America 1955-56 Season 


Four exciting productions! All different, to 
lend variety to your series! 


THE SHEPHERD KING 


dramati t the shepherd 


f Israel 


TOBY TYLER, or TEN WEEKS WITH 
THE CIRCUS 


Repeated t lar demand! 


PETER AND THE WOLF and 
THE NUTCRACKER 


Full-length Ballet Program 


DOODLE DANDY OF 


Rousing patriotic Musica 


THE U.S.A 
Comedy! 
For information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, N. Y. 
BEdford Village 4-3516 
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Women “Firsts” in Hungary 


A letter from Dr. Magda De Spur, mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Branch, calls attention to an inadvertent 
error in the May JourNAL, in the note on 
Dr. Madeleine B. Forro, recipient of an 
AAUW National Fellowship. The Jour- 
NAL stated that Dr. Forro was the first 
woman to win a Ph.D. at the Royal Hun- 
garian University at Budapest, in 1927. 
But Dr. De Spur points out that she her- 
self won a Ph.D. from that university four 
years earlier. 

A checking of Dr. Forro’s papers shows 
that the statement should have read: “the 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells show we can publish, 
promote and distribute your book. All subjects considered 
New authors welcome. Write today for booklet J. It's free 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
I» Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
Iu Wesh.. D.C 1010 Vermo~t Ave... N.W 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


at the College Club, Baltimore AAUW house, 
821 North Charlies St., Baltimore 1, Md. Yearly 
or transient guests—kitchen facilities— moderate 
prices—convenient location—-on bus lines. 
Phone: SAratoga 7-3856. 


SPECIAL IFUW TOURS—1956 


FEATURING IFUW CONVENTION 
Paris, August 2—9 
All ON CUNARD LINE “QUEEN” 
(Or go by plane) 


TOURS TO SOUTHERN EUROPE 
ALSO TO SCANDINAVIA 


Conducted by 
BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Sixty-eight years’ experience (Including 
1953 IFUW Tour) 
PLAN NOW TO GO! 


Write for Itineraries and Prices to: 


Miss Mary Miller 
Marvin-Travel Service 
Hotel Oglethorpe . Brunswick, Georgia 


first woman to win a Ph.D. in physics at 
the Royal Hungarian University.” We re- 
gret the omission of that phrase. 


Fate of Our Legislative Interests 
in the 84th Congress 


In the first session of the 84th Congress, 
the AAUW supported approximately a 
dozen measures, and opposed some others, 


on the basis of the 1953-55 Legislative 
Program. What happened to these bills? 
Here is a brief review. A detailed report 
on the type of action taken by the Asso- 
ciation and the fate of the measures in 
Congress is available from Headquarters; 
ask for “Résumé of AAUW Legislative 
Activity, 84th Congress.” 

Unless otherwise stated the AAUW sup- 
ported the measures described below. 


Federal Aid for School Construction. — A meas- 
ure reported by the House Education and 
Labor Committee July 28 would authorize 
federal assistance to states for school construc- 
tion (for publicly supported schools) under 
three alternative programs: (1) payments to 
state educational agencies, (2) purchases of 
local school bends, (3) credit assistance to 
state school financing agencies. When Congress 
adjourned the bill was pending in the Rules 
Committee for clearance to come to the House 
floor. No other federal aid bill has previously 
progressed this far in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


U.S. Office of Education. — Small increase for 
salaries and expenses approved by Congress. 


Kindergarten Stamp. — Measure to authorize 
a special series of stamps in recognition of the 
hundredth anniversary of founding of the first 
kindergarten in the U. S. — pending in Senate 
Post Office Committee. 


Library Services Bills. — Reported favorably by 
House Education and Labor Committee; ac- 
tion hoped for early in 1956. 


International Education Exchange Program. — 
House cut $10 million from $22 million appro- 
priation requested by administration; Senate 
fully restored; final compromise appropriation, 
$18 million. (AAUW supported full appropria- 
tion requests.) 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. —Presi- 
dent’s authority extended for three years, but 


with restrictive provisions. 


U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Program. 
Administration requested $8 million for 
UNETAP; House cut in half and Senate re- 
stored; final compromise of $6.5 million appro- 
priated. (AAUW supported $8 million.) 


Message to U. N.— Resolutions passed by 
House and Senate reaffirming U. S. desire for 
lasting peace and requesting the President so 


to state at U. N. tenth anniversary meeting. 


U.N. Charter Review Conference. Hearings 
held by Senate subcommittee throughout the 
U. S. on advisability of conference. (AAUW 
advised against amendments which would im 
pair strength of U. N., but stated it would 
consider favorably amendments designed to 
make the U. N. 


reports issued. 


more efficient.) Two Senate 


Bricker Amendment. The 1955 
ported favorably by Subcommittee of Senate 
Judiciary Committee, by 3 to 2 Now 
pending before full Judiciary Committee. 


(AAUW opposed. ) 


version re 


vote. 


Mutual Security Program. — Funds for bilat 
eral and multilateral technical assistance pro- 
grams, UNICEF, development assistance, and 
military assistance appropriated (substantially 
same amounts as recommended by AAUW),. 


Ilome Economics Research. — Secretary Ben- 
son, Department of Agriculture, issued ad- 
ministrative memorandum virtually eliminat- 
ing Home Economics Research Program by 
shifting funds and emphasis to Human Nutri- 
tion Program. (AAUW urged reconsideration, 
public discussion.) Secretary Benson deferred 
action pending review, and $40,000 was appro 
priated for continuation of program. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work, — Identical equal 
pay bills introduced by Representatives Edith 
Edith Nourse Rogers, and Martha 
Griffiths; pending before House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


Crreen, 


Women Officers of Naval Reserve. Senate 
proposal adversely affecting status of women 
officers in the Naval Reserve (opposed by 
AAUW) not passed. House measure to deter 
mine status on basis of merit 


AAUW) not passed. 


supported by 


from the beginning of time 


man has left records of his way of life 


Age artist, the massive 
from a wrecked Roman galley 


A cave decorated by a Stone 
walls of ancient Jericho, amphorae recovered 


these are all part of our modern 


heritage, background material for a clearer understanding of our 


»wn times 


Archaeologists, from Peru to Afghanistan, are constantly throw- 
ing new light on past civilizations. Their reports, in non-technical 


language with a wealth of illustration, are a regular feature of 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


A Magazine Dealing with the Antiquity of the World 


Recent issues have included articles on: 


@ ARCHAEOLOGY AS A CAREER 
@ ANCIENT MAIZE AND MEXICO 


@ THE NEW GRAVE CIRCLE OF MYCENAE 


ARCHAEOLOGY is a quarterly publication of the 


America. Subscription $5.00 a year, $9.00 for two years 


@ A MAMMOTH HUNT IN ARIZONA 


@ THE MYSTERY CUL o SAMOTHRACE 


@ DIVINE BOATS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
Archaeological Institute of 


or for two annual subscriptions 


sent at the same time. Please address AncHAEOLoGY, Dept. W, 608 University of Cin- 
cinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 





Recipients of Named Grants, 1955-56 


Named international grants are contributions up to $2,500 given in grants of $500 or multiples 
thereof, named by the donors. Usually more than one grant is assigned to a grant-holder. 
Amounts given are adjusted in each case to the grant-holder’s needs, and grants may be divided 
or supplemented from undesignated funds as required. 


Arizona — State, Winona MontTcomMeEery 
(State), GRanp Canyon (State), PHoenix: Dervilla 
Donnelly, Ireland. 


California — Arcapia, BakersFieLD, Bertna 
S. Hanzii (Burlingame-San Mateo-Hillsborough), 
Mitsve Fustwara (Fresno), Tempe E. ALLison 
(San Gorgonio): Gerda Brinkmann, Denmark. 
Estuer Hoacianp (Berkeley), Jeannette E. 
Taytor (Martinez), Wimumena Kina (Merced), 
Modesto: M. Bethy Fagioli, Argentina. Mary 
Louise Monroe (San Pedro): Nageswari Rajarat- 
nam, Ceylon. EvizapetH ANN HAa.rpenny (San 
Pedro), GLENDALE, Hanrorp, Linpsay, ELEANOR 
Hammack Nortucross (Santa Ana): Ursula Brod- 
fuhrer, Germany. Luz Ouiveros Betarpo (Hunt- 
ington Park-Rio Hondo): Yuki Wooyenaka, Japan. 
La Mesa, Ventura County: Dervilla Donnelly, 
Ireland. Lone Beacu: Eva Brandt-Leskien, Israel. 
Ann TownsEND (Long Beach), Los ANGELEs, SAN 
Dreco, Patricia Goopricx (San Fernando Valley), 
Warrtier: Sandra Pugno, Italy. Amy B. Cor (Los 
Gatos-Saratoga), Marin, SItverR ANNIVERSARY 
(Napa County), Reppinc, Marcarer TRusseLi 
(Sonoma County), Motner Lope (Auburn, Nevada 
County, Placerville): Inger Munch-Petersen, Den- 
mark. Sacramento: Yuki Wooyenaka, Japan. 
SacrRaMENTO (Marionette Section), Netrie H. 
Barker (Palo Alto), Santa Cruz, STELLA SWENSON 
(Stockton), Uxian: Felisa Contreras, Philippines. 
FuoreNce Peesies (Pasadena): Padma Desai, 
India. Curistrine ZorrmMan (San Luis Obispo): 
Walborg Thorsell, Sweden. Bonnett and Hitt 
(San Jose): Frances Hutt, England. Santa Bar- 
BARA, SANTA Monica: Corazon Vigilia, Philippines. 
Delaware — Annie Jump Cannon (State): Mat- 
hilde Houben, Holland. 

Florida — State: Elly Vassilatou, Greece. 
Georgia — Exizanetu Futter Jackson (State): 
Dora Shapira-Laron, Israel. 

Idaho — Strate: Anita Schlebusch, South Africa. 


Illinois — Hinspate: Shulamit Ben-Yishai, Israel. 
Apa Stewart (Peoria): Jacomina Lodder, Holland. 
Eve.tyn Latro (Waukegan): Corazon Vigilia, Phil- 
ippines. 

Indiana — Fr. Wayne: Choko Fujita, Japan, 
Iowa — Ruea Corne ius (Davenport): Shulamit 
Ben-Yishai, Israel. 

Kansas — Newut Renn (Arkansas City), SopHta 
Maset McCarty (El Dorado), Racne. PucH 
(Independence), Jacquetta Downina (Wichita), 
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LiperaL: Lourdes Luz-Samaniego, Philippines. 
JacqueTta Downrinc (Wichita): Aroon Rajatana- 
vin, Thailand. Emma Hype (State Board): Frances 
Hutt, England. 

Kentucky — Frances Jewett McVey (State): 
Eva Brandt-Leskien, Israel. Lovisvitte: Choko 
Fujita, Japan. 

Maine — State: Kiyoko Maejima, Japan. 


Maryland — Mary Kayter (Washington 
County), Dorotny S. Mattsie (State): Mathilde 
Houben, Holland. 


Massachusetts — Boston: Kiyoko 


Maejima, 
Japan. State: Padma Desai, India. 


Michigan — Marcarert Exxiorr Tracy (State): 
Borghild Holter, Norway. Frances A. Hannum 
(Ann Arbor), Marcaret Catey Hupsarp (Flint), 
Upper Peninsuta (Copper Country, Crystal Falls, 
Gogebic Range, Iron Mountain-Kingsford, Ish- 
peming, Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie): Gudrun 
von Nida, Germany. Inma Hannan Gross (Lansing- 
East Lansing): Aroon Rajatanavin, Thailand. 


Minnesota — Dututn, Vireo: Anita Schle- 
busch, South Africa. Hatrre Damon Mayo (Ro- 
chester), CarotyN Waire Waters (Rochester), 
CAROLINE SAUNDERS LINDEKE (St. Paul): Gooloo 
Sahiar, India. 


Missouri — Sr. Lovis: Shulamit 


Israel. 


Ben-Yishai, 


Montana — Lema K. Hutcuins (State): Anita 
Schlebusch, South Africa. 


Nebraska — Dr. Louise Pounp. (State 
Scottsbluff): Anita Schlebusch, South Africa. 


and 


Nevada — Epits Harris Loveiock 
Nageswari Rajaratnam, Ceylon. 


(State): 


New Jersey —Cuarvotre D. Fisner (State): 
Sonja Filling, Denmark. Harrier Apams CLARK 
(State): Suzanne Jacquemart, Luxembourg. THELMA 
PARKINSON SHARP (Cumberland): Marie Wodzicka, 
New Zealand. Evizasetn, AGNes Reep WILMoT 
(Essex Co.): Margaret Herbert, Australia. Mar- 
GARET TRUMBULL Corwin (New Brunswick), Sum- 
mit, TRENTON: Zinet Currimbhoy, India. Euizasetu 
Cutter Morrow (Northern Valley): Annie Theron, 
South Africa. Montciairn: Eva Brandt-Leskien, 
Israel. 


New York — Cora Dopson Granam (Central 
N. Y.): Margaret Herbert, Australia. GarpEN 
Crry, Nassau County: Zinet Currimbhoy, India. 





RECIPIENTS OF 


Levittown: Eva Brandt-Leskien, Israel. Mar- 
GARET Barnarp Picket (New York City), Kata- 
RYN Homan Carus (North Shore), Marcia Jones 
TayYLor (Schene ctady ): Annie Theron, South Africa 
CHARLOTTE HENDERSON 


Kashemsant, Thailand. 


tochester): Channivat 


North Carolina — Mary Runyan Berne (Ashe- 
ville): Dora Shapira-Laron, Israel. 


North Walborg 


Sweden. 


Dakota — Srate: Thorsell, 
Ohio — Exizasetrn Hamtvton (State): Anna Sny- 
man, South Africa. CampripGe, GLapys F. Hazen 
(Columbus), Dayton: Choko Fujita, Japan. HeLen 
Grppons Lortspeicu (Cincinnati): Channivat Kash- 
emsant, Thailand. Erne: B. Hamitton (Toledo 


Tuulikki Kyllonen, Finland. 


Oklahoma — OKLAnoma 
naka, Japan. 


Yuki Woove- 


City: 


Oregon — Heten McCune (Pendleton), Laura 
H. Nortruup (Portland), Maser Hasevti~ Haset- 
ron (Portland), GertrupE BomMGARDNER GREEN 
(Portland): Sonja Filling, Denmark 


Pennsylvania — ALLENTOWN, GLENSIDE, Mar- 
THA CLAFLIN SHEBLE (Philadelphia): Marie Wod 
zicka, New Zealand. Butter, Harrispurc, Hunt- 


incpON: Helen Henry, Australia. FrRanKuin Co., 
Reapina: Mathilde Houben, Holland. 


NAMED GRANTS 


South Carolina — Mary Wiison Gee (State): 
Dora Shapira-Laron, Israel. 


Tennessee — Evita Jarnican (Chattanooga): 


Dora Shapira-Laron, Israel 

Texas — ‘State: Nageswari Rajaratnam, Ceylon. 
Eve._yn CARRINGTON (State): Suzanne Jacquemart, 
Luxembourg. Marre Arrcuison (Austin): Margaret 
Herbert, Australia. Appre Pare Lee (Ft. Worth), 
Houston, Beata Curtin (Odessa), M. ELeEaANor 
BrackenripGe (San Antonio): Elly Vassilatou, 
Greece. 

Virginia — Harrgietr H. Fitiincer (Roanoke), 
Cuerry NottincuaM (Norfolk): Margarete Brosch, 
Austria. 


Washington — Fiorence Kirkpatrick (Bell- 
ingham), Marre WEATHERBY (Cowlitz Co.), HELEN 
M. Werer (Seattle), GLapys Puckett (Spokane), 
CATHERINE S. Jorpant (Tacoma): Jacomina Lod- 


der, Holland. 


West Virginia — Tueresa Ramssurc (Weston): 
Tara Shastree, India. BLaNcnE Gipson (State): 
Supharb Prasasvinichai, Thailand. Marcuerite 
Stratton Nosies (State), Evizapeta GoopaLu 
(State): Anna Snyman, South Africa. 


Wisconsin — Cuartorre R. Woop (Madison), 
Ann Ursaw (‘Neenah-Menasha): Walborg Thorsell, 
Sweden. 


Presidents of AAUW State Divisions 


Alabama — Miss Katharine Cater, Social Center, Auburn. Arizona — Dr. Klonda Lynn, 2001 East Copper Street, 


Tucson 


treet, San Francisco 
Jan, 711 Orange Street, New Haven 11 


Florida — Mrs. Nicholas H 


berty Street, Milledgeville. ldahe — Mrs. William S 


Arkansas — Mrs. Ellene Johnson, 2507 State Line, Texarkana. California — Mrs. Walter C. Fell, 1727 Judah 
22. Colorado — Mrs. Lynn H. Miller, Box 756, Fort Collins. Connecticut — Dr. Marion C. Sheri- 
Delaware — Mrs. John Van Brunt, Jr., 703 Nottingham Road, Wilmington 5 
isdon, 1328 Obispo Avenue, Coral Gables. Georgia — Dr. Frances Ross Hick, 251 South 
Gruger, Jr., 2316 Regan Avenue, Boise. IMlinois — Mrs. Walter 


Bain, 175 Linden, Oak Park. Indiana — Mrs. Howard B. Carson, 5223 Decatur Road, Fort Wayne. lewa — Miss Gladys H. 


Horaen. Vict 1 Hotel, Des Moines 


1209 Cardinal [ 5 e 13 


Lovisiana — Mrs 


Kansas — Mrs. B. A. Gessner, Baldwin. Kentucky — Miss Martha Jane Brunson, 
Alfonso del Marmol, 7721 


18. 


Willow Street, New Orleans, 


Maine — Mrs. Gordon W. Smith, 56 Burleigh Street, Waterville. Maryland — Mrs. Robert W. King, 8912 Mohawk 


Lane, Bethesda 
7 


110¢ 


Massachusetts — Dear 
Hill Street, Ann Arbor 


s0en, Box 1617, College 


ipe Girardea 


304 Avenue F, Sc 


wa, 2 


Hampshire — Miss lber Holmes, 161 Washingtor 


throp Road, West Englewood. New Mexico — Mrs. W 
Mrs. Derrick A 
Road, Charlotte. North Dakota — Miss Mercedes Morri 
Shurtleff, 17801 Landseer Road, Cleveland 
Willard R. Duncan, Route 1, Box 662, Klamath Falls. Pennsylvania — Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, Winding Brook Farm, 


Sherman, 147-12 Roosevelt Avenue, 


Prospectville. Rhode Island — Miss Marjorie P. Grant 


Fiushir 


19. Oklahoma — Dr 


Helen Curtis, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. Michigan — Miss Alice 
Minnesota — Mrs. Emil Koski, 306 East Pattison Street, Ely 
Station, Columbus. Missouri -— Dr 
Montana — Mrs. Thomas F. McBride, 855 West Granite Street, Butte. Nebraska — 
ttsbluff. Nevada — Mrs. Frank V. Rueckl, Jr., P. O. Box 488, Winnemu 


Mississippi — 
Mavis L. Holmes, Southeast Missouri 


New 


Street, Berlin. New Jersey — Mrs. Raymond G. Ankers, 343 Win- 
liam H. Chambers, 2462 36th Street, Los Alamos. New York — 


) 54. Nerth Carolina — Mrs. M 
505 North Eighth Street, Wahpeton 


W. Peterson, 3521 Park 
Ohio — Mrs. Wade 
Ann Coyner, 228 College, Edmond. Oregon — Mrs 


430 Angell Street, Providence 6. South Carolina — Dr 


Maxine Larisey, 2 Franklin Street, Charleston. South Dakota — Mrs. J. K. Potter, 1266 Illinois Avenue, S. W., Huron 
Tennessee — Miss Katherine Davies, Maryville College, Maryville. Texas — Mrs. Elizabeth H. Taylor, 1904 Stone- 
Utah — Mrs. Beatrice Carroll, 338 East First South, Kaysville. Vermont — Miss Genieve 
Lamson, 5 Prospect Avenue, Randolph. Virginia — Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, 2106 North Huntington Street, Arlington 5. 
Washington — Dr. Marion Fish Cox, 4510 54th Avenue, N. E., Seattle 5. West Virginia — Dr. Marie Boette, 912 
Avery Street, Parkersburg. Wisconsin — Mrs. Warner Geiger, 306 West New York Avenue, Oshkosh. Wyoming — 
Mrs. Lloyd Wampler, 145 North Lincoln, Casper. 


wall Street, Greenville 
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Named Fellowship Gifts 


These are contributions of $500 or multiples thereof, named by the donors in honor of an in- 
dividual or AAUW group, and designated by the donors either for a specific purpose relating to 
the fellowship phase of the program or as funds which may be used where the need in that 
fellowship phase is greatest. (Named fellowship gifts are not assigned to specific recipients.) 


Alabama — Elizabeth Branscomb Cothran. 


California — Alhambra-San Gabriel; Bakersfield; 
Concord; Jane La Du Eustice (Los Altes); Monterey 
Peninsula; Ruth Chiles (Richmond); Eleanor 
Chalmers (Riverside); Josephine H. Wilder Me- 
Cullough (San Fernando Valley); Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes (Marin, Mill Valley, Oakland, San Carlos, 
San Francisco). 


Connecticut — Dr. Katharine Blunt (New Lon- 
don); Ruth Bushnell Rodenbach (Naugatuck) 


Illinois — Aurora; North Shore Fifteenth Anni- 
versary; Minnie Christine Owen (North 
Eugenia Radford Stanley (Oak Park — River For- 
est); Eunice Darrow (Riverside); Alice Thompson 
Dandridge (Western Springs). 


Shore); 


Indiana — Winifred E. Hawley (Anderson); 
Franklin; Elkhart; Indianapolis; South Bend. 


Iowa — Daniells-Hogrefe (Ames); Janette 
ray (Cedar Rapids). 


Mur- 


Kansas — Margaret McGurnaghan 
Minnie M. Miller (Kansas State Board). 


(Topeka); 


Michigan — Mary Goodhue Wellman (Birming- 
ham); Dearborn: Grosse Pointe; Holland; Jackson; 
Midland; Helen Frostic Warren (Oakland County); 
Violet Barnard Brand (Saginaw); Upper Peninsula 
(Copper Country, Crystal Falls, Gogebic Range, 
Iron Mountain-Kingsford, Ishpeming, Marquette, 
Saulte Ste. Marie). 


Montana — Mary J. Meek. 


New Jersey — Ada S. Dow (Atlantic City); Cam- 
den County; Madison; Montclair; Mountain Lakes; 
Oranges; M. Louise Henry (Somerset Hills). 


New York — Albany; Buffalo; Kathryn Homan 
Callis (North Shore); Pearl River; Mary Landon 
Sague (Poughkeepsie); Ruth Watanabe (Rochester); 
Miriam Duhr Jarvis (Southern New York); West- 
chester. 

North Carolina — Charlotte 

North Dakota — North Dakota (State). 

Ohio — Cleveland. 

Oklahoma — Founders. (Tulsa) 


Oregon — Corvallis; Mabel Winston (State); 
Mozelle Hair (State); Eleanor Stephens (State) 

Pennsylvania — DuBois; Emily Baer Knapp 
(Easton); Bertha Woods Andrews (Erie); Tenth 


Anniversary (Glenside); Lansdowne; Besse Howard 
(Philadelphia); Pittsburgh. 


South Dakota — Lorena King Fairbanks (State). 
Texas — Helen Wildish (State). 

Virginia — Charlottesville. 

Washington — Richland; Seattle. 

West Virginia — Huntington. 


Wisconsin — Baraboo; 
Holmes (Janesville). 


Louise 


Buchhoiz-Alice 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Orders for publications —PUBLICATIONS CLERK 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated by titles. (See list on second page of 
this JOURNAL.) Coordinated Program—DR. ELEA- 
NOR F. DOLAN 


Fellowships or international grants applications, 
awards, and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


Editorial matters, public relations—MISS ELIZA- 
BETH PHINNEY; Publicity —MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


National Headquarters: 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President: Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, 1634 
I Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

1st Vice-President: Presipent BLAaNcne H. 
Dow. Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 

2nd Vice-President: Mrs. Freperic GILsTRAP, 
1800 Rio Grande Blvd. N. W., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Epwarp C. LAn- 
PHIER, 517 Crescent Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Cuartes Concorpia, 1704 
Lexington Parkway, Schenectady 9, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents from the Regions 


N. Atlantic: Mrs. W. Crayron Lyte, 200 
Glenside Ave., Carrcroft, Wilmington, Del. 
Conn., Del., Me., Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Y., 
Pa., R.1., Vt. 

S. Atlantic: Dr. RosamonpE Ramsay Boyp, 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. (D. C., 
Fla., Ga., Md., N. C., S. C., Va., W. Va. 

N. E. Central: Mrs. Joun T. Even, 1434 
Downer Place, Aurora, Ill. (///., Ind., Mich., 
Ohio, Wis.) 

S. E. Central: Miss Henrietta M. Tuompson, 
University of Alabama, Box 1983, University, 
Ala. (Ala., Ky., La., Miss., Tenn. 

N. W. Central: Mrs. Lawrence E. ScuNnerper, 
5700 London Road, Duluth 4, Minn. (Jowa, 
Minn., Nebr., N. D., S. D.) 

S. W. Central: Dr. Minnte M. MILuer, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. (Ark., 
Kans., Mo., Okla., Tez.) 

Rocky Mountain: Dr. Lituian G. PorTentrer, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. (Colo., 


N. M., Utah, Wyo.) 


N. Pacific: Mas. Maser W. Winston, Southern 
Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Ore. 
Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash., Alaska 
S. Pacific: Mas. Ray Wintiroe TowNnsenn, 
4520 Pepperwood Ave., Long Beach 8, Calif. 
(Ariz., Calif., Nev., Hawaii, Guam) 


Committee Chairmen 

Education: DEAN Nancy Duke Lewis, Pembroke 
College, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 
International Relations; Dr. Merisetru E. 
Cameron, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. 

Social Studies: Dr. Janet L. MacDona.p, 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 

Standards and Recognition of Colleges and Uni- 
versities: Dean Eunice C. Roserts, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Fellowship Program: Dean Evizasperu 8. May, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. (Address in- 
quiries regarding fellowships to 1634 I Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

Legislative Program: Mrs. James W. Kipeney, 
172 Ashland Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

Status of Women: Mrs. Gertrupe Houk Far- 
iss, 2997 S. W. Fairview Blvd., Portland 1, 
Ore. 

By-Laws: Mrs. Anne Fisuer, 34 Elm Court, 
South Orange, N. J. 

Arts: Mrs. F. Eowarp Det Dosso, 5717 Oliver 
Ave. South, Minneapolis 19. Minn. 


Ex-officio Members 
General Director: Dr. HELEN D. Bracpon 


Controller: Miss ELeEaNor J. Siec 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Dr. Heven D. Bracpon, General Director 
Miss Eveanor J. Sree, Controller 
A ssociales: 


Miss Curistine M. Herinic, Childhood and 
Secondary Education 


Dr. Eveanor F. Dotan, Higher Education 


Dr. Laura A. 
Relalions 


Bornuoipt, IJnlernational 


Mrs. Eprirn H. Suerrarp, Social Studies 


Mrs. Lovetta Mitten Bera, Legislative 
Program 


Status of Women — to be appointed 


Miss Mary Hatey Smrrn, Fellowships and 
Membership Organization 


Miss Euizaspetu Puinney, Publications and 
Public Relations 


Miss Mary-Averetr Seevye, Co-ordinalor, 
Arls Resource Center 


Mrs. Frances V. Speek, Travel Program 
Co-ordinator 


Mrs. Mary B. Boyerre, Special Assistant in 
Publicity 


Mrs. Rutu W. Tryon, Fellowship History 





FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


A complete list of AAUW publications in each field available on request 


EDUCATION 


Teacher Recruitment. 1955. Kit including 
notes on what branches have done; helpful 
materials; selected bibliography. 50 cents 


Segregation and the Public Schools, by 
Christine Heinig. 
bibliography. 


A selected and annotated 
10 cents 


School Drop-Outs. Bibliography on causes 
and programs of action. 25 cents 
Four Problems in Higher Education: As 
Seen by Noted Educators—selected perti- 
nent quotations. 25 cents. Higher Edu- 
cation Today, with annotated bibliography; 
15 cents. AAUW Aids Tax-Supported 
Colleges and Universities—'How to-do- 
it"; 15 cents. Crisis Ahead ! Higher educa- 
tion and higher enrollments. 10 cents 
AAUW and the Community Library. 20 cents 
Latest in Radio and TV, 1955. 5 cents 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Africa South of the Sahara, by Gwendolen 
M. Carter. A study guide with bibliography 


and suggested questions. 25 cents 


Toward Understanding the USSR, by 
Lucile Deen Pinkham. Guide for students of 
USSR policy and role in world affairs. 10 cents 


The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwen- 
dolen M. Carter. A study guide. 50 cents 


A Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies, 
by Frances Lee McGillicuddy. 40 cents 


The United States and Eastern Asia, by 


Meribeth Cameron. 1950. 15 cents 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Worksheets on Legislative Action. 25 cents 


Resume of AAUW Legislative Activity, 
84th Congress, Ist session (1955) 
Free, plus 3¢ postage 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Your Field, Social Studies. Single copies, 


send 3¢ for postage. Additional copies, 
5¢ each. 


What Democracy Stands For. Study kit on 
freedoms and responsibilities in our society. 


$1.25 
Who Makes Up Your Mind? References on 


propaganda and pressure groups. 5 cents 


Health, 
25 cents 
25 cents 


Study-Bibliography in Mental 
listing books, pamphlets, films. 
Supplement, 1953. 


Consumer Bulletin. A summary with pam- 
phlets and reprints. Revised. 60 cents 


Health Insurance Plans. Bibliography. Sin- 
gle copies free; additional copies, 5 cents each 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Money Management Portfolio. On insur- 
ance, banking, investments; budget. $1.35 


Finance Folder. Reprints on investment, in- 
surance, loans. 75 cents 


Adventures in Freedom. 
Status chairmen and others 
advancing women's status. 


Handbook for 
interested in 
50 cents 


THE ARTS 


Painting. Beginner's guide in oil painting. 
Emphasis on creativity rather than technical 
ability. 45 cents 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. Suggestions 
for programs. Writing Project rules. 35 cents 


Aids for Program Planning in the Arts 
(1952-54). Excerpts from the General Direc- 
tor's Letter with up-to-date lists of circulating 
exhibition resources 20 cents 
Art in the Town. Branch projects. 30 cents 


Living Theatre. A study guide to great plays. 
35 cents 





